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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


Grateful acknowledgement is made to Philip 
Pocock, the Ottawa scientist and photographer, 
for the idea of producing this issue. Following 
its acceptance, we commissioned him to visit 
artists’ studios in many parts of Canada to take 
the unique series of informal portraits presented 
in these pages. (Only a very few of the portraits 
are not by him and these are credited separately 
beside the portraits themselves.) We then asked 
Robert Fulford, the art critic of the Toronto 
Daily Star, to write notes on the 24 artists 
chosen. We make no attempt to justify our 
choice of artists. Nor, on the other hand, would 
we wish it to be thought that their inclusion 
here represents anything other than our desire 
to present, in a manageable form, the broad 
scope of art in Canada today. Nor is there any 
particular significance to the number of works 
by which each individual artist is represented. 
Again, we have merely attempted to show a 
representative cross-section of the work each is 
doing. Editor 
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The big, dark hole in the centre of Edmund Alleyn’s No 
Horizon seems intended to suggest that the searching hand 
of a curious spectator has reached out impatiently toward 
the picture plane and ripped the canvas open, only to find 
... nothing. The surface — bumpy, irritating, purposely 
challenging — covers, as it turns out, only another surface. 
As so many critics have noticed, the single most significant 
tendency in the art of the last two decades has been towards 
painting in which the paint and canvas themselves are the 
artist’s subject; painting, in other words, that is ‘about’ 
painting. And surely we will never find a better example 
than No Horizon, in which the painter seems almost to sati- 
rize the whole idea of painting as a mysterious, arcane ex- 
pression, full of secret meanings and deep implications. Yet 
at the same time this bitter parody fulfils itself as it fits into 
Edmund Alleyn’s peculiarly bleak but engaging art. Two 
paintings in the artist’s collection in Paris (which unfortun- 
ately I have been able to see only in black and white photo- 
graphs) suggest, even in their titles, the intransigence of his 
personal vision: Monologue is a study of loneliness, and 


Border suggests not so much the border of a country as the 
very frontier of existence. 


In his recent oil paintings, Alleyn rarely allows himselfa 
step beyond this self-limited expression; nor does he show 
anything like exuberance or humour of his work in other 
media. But The Lover, a 1958 sepia wash, is lyrical as well as 
tragic. The soft, interlocking shapes suggest that he has at 
least noticed the more sensuous work of Paul-Emile Borduas, 
and the spatial relationships, changing constantly as one’s 
eye ‘reads’ the picture, seem to lead us in and out of a subtle 
and enormously complicated affair. In this he reflects the 
cubist influence that played so large a part in his work only 
a few years ago: the painting with which he won the $1,500 
grand prize of the Concours artistique of the Province of 
Quebec in 1955, On the Sands, is most definitely a late-cubist 
work, with its overlapping shapes and subtle handling of 
space. Since then Alleyn has apparently been influenced 
most by the Paris painter, the late Nicolas de Staél, whose 
rich, thick surfaces have especially appealed to Alleyn’s 


temperamen t. 


In Canada, particularly English-speaking Canada, Alleyn 
has not yet received the extensive exhibition he deserves; 
but he has had little difficulty finding wall space in Europe. 
In 1958 he had one-man shows in Paris and Basle, and was 
represented in several Paris group exhibitions. Alleyn was 
born in Quebec in 1931, and studied there at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts under Jean-Paul Lemieux. He has lived in Paris 
since 1955. 
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right: 
The Lover. Sepia wash on paper 
Gallery 1074, New York 
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Among all the abstract painters of eastern Canada there is 
none who comes closer to maintaining the Canadian land- 
scape tradition than Suzanne Bergeron. Perhaps you can 
only with difficulty imagine Tom Thomson being pleased 
with her work - she is, after all, an artist of the 1950s, and 
abstraction, the period style, dominates her work. But in 
her colour, and her sense of rhythm, and her obvious en- 
gagement with the subject of landscape, Miss Bergeron sug- 
gests nothing so much as a Group of Seven painter who has 
suddenly been transported into the world of abstract art. 
She has that same intense dedication to nature, coupled with 
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an almost savage desire to convey in paint the ferocity of the 
Canadian outdoors. A typical Bergeron consists of a white 
background with bold strokes in greys and browns in the 
foreground. They are often slashed across the canvas, like 
wounds made by a whip, and they tend to bunch together, 
creating a confusion of images close to the surface. Another 
recurring theme is an abstraction of an underbrush: irregular 
parabolas, their lines swooping up towards the top of the 
painting, done in hasty, spontaneous strokes. In landscapes 
like these, and in her other work, Miss Bergeron rightly lets 
her brush and her knife carry her where they will, and if it is 
true that she sometimes ends by describing chaos it is also 
true that she sometimes produces a solid, nearly perfect 
abstraction of natural forms. 

‘This artist is a painter of clean, clear and frosty below-zero 
atmosphere,’ according to Dorothy Pfeiffer, the critic of 
The Gazette in Montreal. And we have to agree that Miss 
Bergeron seems attracted almost exclusively to the barren 
time of year, when nature reduces itself to essentials. In her 
paintings (and this can be said of few abstractionists) we can 
almost hear the crunch of the snow, almost see the painter’s 
breath condensing in the air. In those of her drawings which 
I have been able to see, she turns away from the landscape 
and fixes on the human form, but here she arrives at an even 
more severe way of looking at the world. One 1955 draw- 
ing, a nude, shows us a bleak, twisted and impoverished 
figure, angular and sullen, offering no hope of warmth, no 
relief from the terror of being human. Here, and in her 
other drawings, she abandons the wild slashings of the paint- 
ings in favour ofa soft, subdued technique. Nevertheless, 
her drawings seem only to magnify the narrowness that is 
the least attractive quality of her paintings. 

Miss Bergeron was born at Causapscal, in the Gaspé Penin- 
sula, in 1930. She studied with Jean-Paul Lemieux at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Quebec, and, more recently, in 
Paris. She lives now at Valleyfield and exhibits in Montreal 
at the Galerie Agnes Lefort. 
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Abstract. 1959. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. (Photo: W. B. Edwards) 
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The paintings and drawings of Bruno Bobak show clear 
evidence of a strange mingling of cultures. Bobak was born 

in Poland in 1923. He was brought to Canada while still a 

child, and he studied in Toronto, mainly at Central Tech- 

nical School. During the Second World War he served as a 
Canadian Army artist, and while working in Britain he met 

(and later married) another war artist, Molly Lamb. In the 

middle forties they moved to Vancouver, and since then 

they have been an important part of the British Columbia 

art scene. But Bobak’s work does not, as we might expect, 

show a mixture of East European and Canadian influences. 

It shows, rather, an unlikely meeting of Oriental and English 

art — a reconciliation of some of the most important char- 
acteristics of Japanese flower painting and art nouveau. In 

recent years Canada has had few artists of importance who 

were not born in Canada — the myth of the immigrant 

bringing cultural riches is still largely a myth — and perhaps ; 
this is why Bobak, whose cosmopolitanism permits him to 

use any influence that appeals to him, is such an unusual : 
figure in Canadian art. His painting is eclectic, certainly: we j 
never know whether the next work will lean more towards 
the tangled wiriness of art nouveau or the slim splendour of } 
Japanese painting. But he manages so often to pull these dis- | 
parate elements together into a work of art that is entirely 

unified and personal that complaints about eclecticism . 
shrink to insignificance. 


Bobak’s work shows two major directions. The first, ex- 
emplified by a drawing like the one that appeared on the 
cover of the spring, 1959, Canadian Art, is toward light, 
delicate paintings of flowers, often primroses, which seem 
to hang gracefully in space, attached to nothing. The other 
is toward the intense analysis of trees, rocks, flowers. Ash- 
croft Scene, which was painted for the Maclean’s collection 
of B.C. art in 1958, emphasizes the veins in the hills of the 
desert near Kamloops; in Bobak’s hands they seem to fall 
into an abstract pattern. Over the years, Bobak has moved 
closer and closer to his subjects and has tended more and 
more to explore the designs he discovers in the ordinary 
structure of plants or rocks. In this concern with the ab- 
straction of nature (as opposed, say, to non-objective art or 
art based on the human form) he remains close to the 
modern B.C. tradition. 


Bobak’s work is in most major public collections in Canada, 
and a few in the United States. His work can be seen, aside 
from group shows, at the Galerie Agnes Lefort in Montreal, 
the Roberts Gallery in Toronto, and the New Design Gal- 
lery in Vancouver. 
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Primroses. Water colour 


Recently, a feature article on 
the work of Bruno Bobak 
appeared in Canadian Art 64 
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Molly Lamb Bobak is the kind of painter who, in the 
1950s, chose a new suburban subdivision as a theme for a 
series of pictures. Her greatest concern, as a painter, is with 
the human being and his environment, in her own time and 
place. Man, and the works of man, interest her far more 
than, say, trees and rocks — or abstract shapes. We can see 
this interest emerging as early as 1943, in the drawings she 
produced as a war artist with the Canadian Women’s Army 
Corps. They show the cwacs dressing, dancing, lining up 
for meals, working in the kitchen; together the drawings 
seem to be an attempt to make a human experience out of 
something that was generally dehumanizing. As drawings, 
they are less than successful. They lack almost everything 
except a point of view; but they have that in abundance. 
And it is this same point of view, this same attempt to find a 
human scale, that has pervaded Mrs Bobak’s art in the years 
since then, as she has worked towards her present position 

as a Mature, sensitive artist. 


This humanistic point of view has broadened, in recent 
years, to include also an engaging sense of humour; and it 
has deepened, too, so that there is now a great sense of sym- 
pathy implied in her depiction of human beings. These 
qualities are combined, along with the abstract values that 
absorb her, in Lelant Pub No. 1, which she painted during 
the year she and Bruno Bobak spent in Britain. In this the 
glasses and bottles of the pub are picked out in swirling art 
nouveau calligraphy, and the balance of the picture suggests 
an absorption in formal, abstract values. But the pubkeeper 
himself, with his comically intense posture, is a figure of 
human sympathy. This same human sympathy, perhaps 
once removed, invests a pencil drawing like St Ives with its 
special dignity. Here no human figures appear, but we sense 
in this beautifully composed drawing a feeling of satisfac- 
tion with the works of man. This same feeling appears often 
in Mrs Bobak’s modest, comfortable paintings of ships and 
harbours. These last are perhaps her favourite subjects, but 
almost anything in the world seems able to engage her im- 
agination; she recently made the transition from B.C. sub- 
division to Cornwall village without any noticeable 


difficulty. 


Mrs Bobak was born in Vancouver in 1922, the daughter of 
H. Mortimer Lamb, who is well known both as a leading 
patron of art and as an amateur artist of distinction. She 
studied with Jack Shadbolt at the Vancouver School of Art 
and then entered the cwac at the age of twenty. She has 
taught extensively at the Vancouver School of Art and else- 
where. Her work can be seen at the New Design Gallery in 
Vancouver. 
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Perhaps the work of the three other women artists in this 
collection could have come from the studios of men; but it th 
would be impossible to imagine that a man produced the ay 
paintings and drawings of Ghitta Caiserman. A unique, 

sturdy womanliness fills her pictures and helps to give them 

their own special quality. This is evident not only in some 

of the subjects — pregnant women, the recurring theme of 

growth, the relationship of mother to child — but also in the 

almost maternal compassion with which she paints them. 

In this unabashed assertion of her sex, Miss Caiserman is 

unique among Canadian painters. But she is unique in an- 

other way, too, for she draws on a tradition which is for- 

gotten by almost all Canadian artists of importance — the 

tradition of social realism, particularly as it has been main- 

tained in the United States by Ben Shahn. The condition of 

man (and woman), not the paint itself, is the major theme of ri 
her work. In recent years she has brought this closer to the T 
personal level, so that her subjects are seen at close range, 

rather than in general and sentimental terms. Lenore Craw- 

ford of The London Free Press has pointed out that Miss 

Caiserman’s attitude to her human subjects is ‘abstract . . . 

rather than specific. They are members of the human race 

rather than individuals; their large, solid-pupil eyes are 

expressionless.’ This is a fault, no doubt: one does not ex- 

press the possibilities of mankind by tacitly suggesting that 

men are all expressionless ciphers; but it seems to me that 

this is less obvious in Miss Caiserman’s work than it was 

once. If she has any major fault, it is in painting too much 

(or perhaps exhibiting too much). Often her small pictures 

are stunningly inconsequential, dismayingly repetitious. 


Sometimes Miss Caiserman gets closest to the life she wants 

to depict by eliminating human subjects entirely: The Bed, a 

1958 oil, uses the folds of rumpled bed-clothes in an excel- 

lent composition, soft and rather lovely, yet never denies 

the implied sensuality of the subject or eliminates entirely 

the idea of squalor. Here, as in all of her best pictures, Miss 

Caiserman feels the subject with a complicated intensity. 

She has managed to show this same intensity, rather sur- 

prisingly, in some of her recent ink drawings, which seem 

to combine the influences of Shahn and Marc Chagall. Miss 

Caiserman shares some of the Jewish childhood images that f 
illuminate Chagall’s best work, and in the drawings she also 
captures something close to his sense of fantasy. Perhaps we 
can hope that in the future some of these ideas will turn up 
in her oil paintings. 

Miss Caiserman was born in Montreal in 1923, and she 
studied in New York at the Parsons School of Design and ; 
the Art Students League. She is now represented in all major 
public collections in Canada, and her work is shown at the 
Waddington Galleries in Montreal and the Upstairs Gallery 

in Toronto. 
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Recently, a feature article on 
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right: 
The Bed. 1958 


Parade. 1959 
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Portrait by the Smith Studio 








The most typical example of Alex Colville’s art, and the 
one in which he most convincingly demonstrates his im- 
portance, is the picture called Hound in Field, which he 
painted in 1958. It shows us a dog, caught and held in a 
moment of time, as it turns while running across a field. 
The animal seems almost ready to fall out of the picture; 

yet it remains there, locked in an elaborate spatial arrange- 
ment which can engross us again and again. The critic Robert 
Ayre has referred to the way Colville holds his subjects in an 
‘intensely revealing trance;’ and, indeed, it is this trance 
which most distinguishes his art. It teeters always on the 
brink of surrealism, yet never involves the Freudian symbols 
of that style. It threatens at any moment to turn to senti- 
mentality, yet only rarely does this happen. About every 
Colville picture there is a sense of mystery which can never 
be properly defined or explained. But a work like Child 
Skip ping (in which, it seems to me, the child who has left 

the ground so gaily will never return — will, in fact, remain 
suspended at exactly that height, forever) suggests what 
Colville is up to: he wants us to see the ordinary things 
around us with greater clarity and comprehension. When 
he arranges the exhibits and judges at a cattle show into a 
classically perfect (and quite breath-taking) spatial pattern, 

it is because he wants us to note every outline, every muscle, 
every neglected ounce of beauty. The aura of mystery draws 
us into Colville’s pictures, and there we find ordinary, 
everyday life. 


Colville works, of course, to the most time-honoured defini- 
tion of art: that it imposes its own order on the disorder of 
the world. Just about every other painter mentioned in this 
issue would be pleased to be called ‘spontaneous,’ but for 
Colville (I imagine) there would be few words more insult- 
ing. There is nothing immediate about his work. The casein 
tempera and oil panels (often on masonite) which emerge 
from his studio all show the results of months of careful 
work. To many visitors to art galleries, and indeed also to 
many painters, it is astonishing to find a young artist today 
who takes care to brush in every hair, every blade of grass, 
every wave. Yet it is this careful piling up of detail upon 
detail which builds the tension and mystery that Colville 
seeks. 


Colville was born in Toronto in 1920, but he spent part of 
his childhood in Nova Scotia and has lived in the Maritimes 
ever since; since 1946 he has been a teacher at Mount Allison 
University in Sackville, New Brunswick. He has had one- 
man shows in New York and Toronto, and his paintings 
now hang in most of the public collections in Canada. 
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Recently, a feature article on 
the work of Alex Colville 
appeared in Canadian Art 61 





left: 
Child Skipping. 1958. Collection: 
Mr and Mrs Mort Lesser, Toronto 


below: 
Hound in Field. 1958. Casein tempera 
The National Gallery of Canada 
























































If the ability to handle paint poetically and meaningfully is 
the first test ofan artist of the 1950s, then Graham Coughtry 
is one of our finest artists. There have been few Canadian 
painters in any period who have shown such a deep love of 
paint and such a wide grasp of its possibilities. Among the 
best Coughtry paintings, to my eye, are those thick, warm 
interiors of 1957 and 1958, in which he conveyed superbly 
the visual equivalent of the feeling, or touch, of the materials 
that attracted him - cloth, wood, flesh. Those rich, glowing 
canvases, with their softly combined reds and blues, trans- 
lated the message of impressionism into the language of 
mid-century North America. In them we saw the spirit of 
the painter who has most influenced Coughtry, Pierre Bon- 
nard, combined with the fresh, quick, perceptive attitude of 
Coughtry himself. With these pictures, Coughtry created 
his own style and his world-in-paint, and thus came to ma- 
turity as an abstract artist. Later, he abandoned the interior 
as a subject — apparently it had yielded all he expected it to 
yield, for the present — and in a 1959 one-man show he ex- 
hibited a series of what he called ‘portraits.’ These were not 
portraits in any usual sense — that is, they did not describe 
individual faces — but rather impressions of the idea of the 
portrait: the idea of confrontation between painter and sub- 
ject. Again, the surfaces were lush, varied and altogether 
admirable; but the subject-matter itself was so thin that it 
seemed to me to render the paintings sterile — at least by 
comparison with his earlier work. 


Graham Coughtry was born in 1931 at St Lambert, Quebec. 
He studied at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts and at the 
Ontario College of Art, and in 1953 he went to Europe on 
the college’s Eaton Travelling Scholarship. His year in Spain 
and France (and particularly that part of it in which he 
studied Bonnard) turned him away from the later social 
realist painting that had preoccupied him till then. It caused 
him to concentrate on developing his natural talent for 
handling paint. His first one-man show, at the Isaacs Gallery 
in Toronto in 1956, brought this talent before the public in 
a tentative but promising form: the pictures, all in light, 
sun-filled colours, had at the time a bleached, somewhat 
empty look; but, not too surprisingly, those same pictures 
today have come to look better and better. 


Until the summer of 1959, when he resigned, Coughtry 
was employed in the graphics design department of cBc 
television. His imaginative, emotional drawings, some- 
what influenced by Ben Shahn, were among the most com- 
pelling features of Canadian television, and the prizes he 
won for them at the Art Directors Club of Toronto shows 
established Coughtry as one of the leading graphic artists in 
Canada. 
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right: 
Daffodils. 1956. Greenwich Gallery, Toronto 


below: 
Head. Ink drawing 


below right: 
Promotion card for CBC-TV 
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When confronting the work of painters like Pierre 
Gendron, [ have the feeling that they are generously intent 
on extending to the spectator the absolute freedom that has 
been won by the artists of the twentieth century. Never 
before, surely, has the visitor to an art gallery been so free to 
decide for himself what a picture contains. A painting like 
Gendron’s Composition, 1958, suggests that the artist has at- 
tempted to provide building blocks from which the viewer 
can construct a picture of his own. In this composition of 
rectangles there are no sharp edges; the rectangles softly 
overlap one another. The eye is allowed to enter the picture, 
roam around, and collect the images for itself. There is some- 
thing here of Jean-Paul Riopelle’s famous ‘allover design,’ 
but there is also a suggestion of surrealism, perhaps the late 
surrealism of Joan Miré. The same echoes of Miré appear, 
much more obviously, in one of Gendron’s etchings. In 
black and white, the wildly assorted shapes, unhinged, dance 
and leap, gathering toward the centre in a cluster of con- 
fusion. In another 1958 etching, Nature Morte, Gendron 
seems to stand somewhere between cubism and non-objec- 
tive art: he reminds us emphatically of the cubists’ spatial 
variety (here again, the eye can wander in and out, unim- 
peded) but the objects on the table seem to be flying off in a 
dozen different directions at once; and, as each does so, it 
seems to be changing shape under some unthinkable violent 
pressure. 


Etchings seem to fit easily into the body of Gendron’s work, 
and this makes him a most exceptional Canadian artist in- 
deed. Most Canadians skilled in print-making are known 
for just that — their skill in print-making, not their impor- 
tance as artists. Most of the artists of the present generation 
have avoided etching and lithography, partly for economic 
reasons (after all, if painter cannot sell more than a few oil 
paintings or watercolours, how can he hope to sell an edition : 
of twenty-five etchings?) but partly also because abstract 7 
painting seems to demand the kind of freedom that only oil 
painting — and, toa lesser extent, watercolour — can provide. 
Thus the effort of a fluid, sensitive abstract artist like Gendron 
to move over into etchings while retaining his basic ap- 
proach is an important one; he has not yet shown that the 
idea is entirely successful, but the early attempts are en- 
couraging. 

Pierre Gendron was born in 1934 in Montreal. He studied 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (under Jacques de Tonnancour 
and Albert Dumouchel, among others). Recently he studied 
print-making in Paris, under a Province of Quebec 


scholarship. 
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nt Nature Morte. 1958 


below: 
to Composition. 1958 













































Few current painters, in Canada or elsewhere, approach 
non-objective art as a severe discipline, to be practised in 
terms of steady contemplation, cautious experimentation, 
and strict adherence to a set of formal standards. Robert 
Hedrick, of Toronto, is one of them, and as much as any- 
thing else it is his program of discipline in action that makes 
him one of the most fascinating Canadian artists of the pres- 
ent. Hedrick attacks a single aspect of his art at a time, re- 
flects on it, refines it, and perfects it within narrow limits. 
Only then does he look for a new experiment, to test him- 
self again. His first appearance in a one-man exhibition, four 
years ago at the now-defunct Gallery of Contemporary Art 
in Toronto, showed him working cautiously and yet inven- 
tively with collages in muted colour. In his next show he 
offered a series of simplified, stripped-down abstracts, the 
colours carefully graduated and the picture plane divided by 
simple horizontal lines echoing the landscapes on which the 
pictures were based. Last April, in his third exhibition, he 
brought forth a series of ten allover-design non-objective 
paintings, most of them about six feet by four feet. At first 
glance they suggested a departure from the prudence of his 
earlier painting; but closer observation revealed that for all 
their exuberance they were executed with consistent disci- 
pline. Hedrick carried the same thrusting stroke and the 
same colour combinations insistently across the canvas, in 
time with a confident inner rhythm. The result was a series 
of absorbing, cross-hatched designs, each of them built 
solidly and honestly. 

Hedrick, who is thirty years old, was born in Windsor, 
studied commercial art in technical high school at London, 
and later worked as a commercial artist. In Mexico he has 
studied with James Pinto and Rico Lebrun, the latter as- 
sociation giving him a deep, permanent interest in the disci- 
pline of drawing. This has resulted in a series of exquisite 
flower drawings, which have more recently grown into 
some of the most beautiful abstract drawings on the Canadi- 
an scene. Hedrick, like the late Paul-Emile Borduas and a 
few other painters, indicates in both his paintings and his 
drawings that non-objective art can provide a fruitful ap- 
proach for a painter whose most serious interests are tied to 
extreme sensitivity and severely worked-out structure. 
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right: 
Flower Landscape. Brush drawing 
(Photo: Marcel Ray, Toronto) 


below: 


Changing Landscape. (Photo: Marcel Ray, Toronto) 











Tom Hodgson is among the hardest of Canadian painters 
to appreciate. Even at this late date he can still shock us with 
his florid, romantic canvases. He lacks just those attributes 
which tend to make an immediate, favourable impression 
for an abstract painter — William Ronald’s power, for in- 
stance, or Harold Town’s delicate command of detail. A 
Hodgson canvas seems to storm over us, filling our eyes 
with its swarm of apparently unrelated images. It is not 
until long after our first glimpse of the work that its organi- 
zation and structure become apparent. At first it appears to 
be a jumble of squiggles and smears, arrows and parabolas. 








































But when we examine it closer and allow the painting to 
assert itself we begin to see the way in which one image 
leads into another, and also the way in which each of the 
several levels is securely anchored in space. And while ex- 
amining it, and others by Hodgson, we begin to see that the 
strange colours — purple, purplish red, dull green — are not 
only the result of a rather eccentric colour sense but also are 
the result of Hodgson’s desire to break away from all tradi- 
tional usage and create new worlds of space and light. 

From the paintings themselves we gather that Hodgson’s 
attempt to chop for himself a new path through the jungles 
of modern art is undertaken not in a spirit of slow, contem- 
plative construction but in something much closer to a wild 
frenzy : the big shapes swing wildly across the canvas, the 
little ones are haphazard squiggles. The result of this, in a 
one-man show by Hodgson, is a lack of consistency. He 
tends to exhibit his mistakes as well as his triumphs, and it 
has always seemed to me that the single, selected Hodgson, 
isolated in a large group show, points up his talents far better 
than an uneven one-man show of twenty or thirty pictures. 
In his water colours, Hodgson comes much closer to a confi- 
dent, mature statement. Here he is perhaps less restless, less 
audacious; but as compensation the colours are clearer, the 
shapes better defined, the central feeling more directly 
projected. 


Hodgson was born in Toronto in 1924. He graduated from 
the Ontario College of Art in 1946 and that year began to 
exhibit with the Ontario Society of Artists. Since then he 
has appeared in all the major Canadian exhibitions, and won 
several prizes. In 1953 he was a founder, with ten other 
painters, of Painters Eleven, a Toronto group of abstract 
artists which has enormously influenced the appreciation of 
contemporary painting in English-speaking Canada. One of 
the members of Painters Eleven, until his death in 1956, was 
Oscar Cahén, the Danish-born artist who had a greater 
influence on Hodgson than any other painter. 
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right: 
Enduro Take Off 
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below: 
It Became Green. 1956 


below right: 
Painting 1955 
(Photo: Newton Associates, Ottawa) 














‘Iam concerned,’ the Vancouver painter Donald Jarvis has 
written, ‘with developing a form which will convincingly 
express a basic feeling toward the time and place in which I 
find myself.’ Jarvis is now in his middle thirties, and it is 
interesting, as well as helpful, to look back over the ways in 
which he has attempted to find this basic stance. In 1949, he 
painted Man Lighting a Cigarette, a stylized picture which 
reflected the peculiar distortions of the social realist painters 
of the 1930s. At this time (his pictures suggest) he was look- 
ing around himself, at the human beings within range, in 
the hope of finding a suitable form. In the next few years, 
his pictures of people became more and more stylized; in 
1951, Procession showed a crowd of people rendered into 
almost totally abstract shapes. But eventually he came (as, it 
seems, all British Columbia painters must come) to the 
landscape. In recent years his pictures have had titles like On 
the Shore and Beach Fire. He has turned to the coast forests 
and beaches, the forms of trees, stumps and driftwood, as 
well as aspects of the city and its people. He concentrates, 

as he says, on ‘the passage of the seasons; the relation between 
the sea and the land; between nature and man-made forces; 
the processes of life.’ As he has pointed out, the main problem 
now is to pull all these various threads together into original 
and authentic images. In a painting like Forest he comes close 
to success. This picture suggests a burning forest, or perhaps 
an action painter’s mental image of a forest, in which the 
artist can experience the depth and bewildering variety of 
nature and render them coherent on canvas. This is the kind 
of rich, elaborate painting, full of the artist’s own personal- 
ity but also full of the B.C. outdoors, which has so distin- 
guished West Coast painting in recent years. But none of 
this has come easily; and a glance at Jarvis’s recent sketch- 
books indicates that his next step, when it comes, will be 
carefully planned. One of the 1959 sketches I saw recently 
showed that Jarvis was focussing his attention on formal 
values. He was working with interlocking shapes, finding 
his way through a series of complex relationships. But the 
fury and dash with which he handled them indicated that 
this was not just an academic exercise and that soon these 
shapes would be finding their way onto canvas, as an integral 
part of Donald Jarvis’s expression of his own time and place. 


Jarvis was born in Vancouver in 1923. He studied at the 
Vancouver School of Art, and on graduation in 1948 won 
an Emily Carr Scholarship which permitted him to study 
with Hans Hofmann in New York. His paintings are in 
several major collections, and can be seen in Vancouver at 
the New Design Gallery. 
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| Man Lighting a Cigarette. 1949 

on (Photo: Jack V. Long, Vancouver) 


| above right: 
at | Forest. 1959 
(Photo: Graham Warrington, Vancouver) 


The most eloquent indication of Anne Kahane’s solid, 
mature talent is her ability to mold warring influences and 
impulses into a single confident style. Miss Kahane is a 
Montreal sculptor, thirty-six years old, born in Vienna but 
brought to this country at the age of two. She works mainly 
in wood, either from the single block or by construction; 
sometimes she colours her materials — occasionally with an 
enamel-like white that gives them, at first glance, a porce- 
lain appearance; more often, she uses a dull, flat blue. The 
first impression given by a small group of her figures is one 
of eclecticism: here we find the influence of medieval (and 
perhaps early Quebec) folk carving; here we notice hints of 
the blockier sort of modern sculpture bearing on her; here 
we see a face that seems to have been borrowed from the 

art of caricature; here we discover a lingering trace of social 
realism. Yet a careful study of fifteen or twenty Kahanes 
produces just the opposite reaction: the sculptor has seized 
on all of these elements and doggedly converted them to 
her own use, as a unified and personal means of communica- 
tion for her own forceful personality. 


Her careful, tentative drawings — which have occasionally 
been exhibited alongside the sculpture — have a withdrawn, 
alienated feeling: they refuse to offer up their message easily. 
But her sculpture, superficially similar, is in essence quite 
different — it makes its point bluntly, even when the point 
involves compassion. In a minor work like the 1959 Sleeping 
Child she offers, quite directly, a very lovable and very 
modest expression of an adult’s thoughts on contemplating 
a child at rest. This piece suggests the outlines of much of 
her work: it is abstract in the literal sense of abstracting from 
the scene the essence of emotion. ] 


In a work like the 1957 Delegation, the point is more myster- 
ious and therefore more intriguing. Here a clutter of heads, 
bunched together, peer intently at us, demanding that we 
read into their expressions our own message, of contempt 
or admiration. In Follow the Leader, however, she is much 
more explicit. The four figures walk doggedly in single file, 
their gazes fixed vacantly on nothing. We do not narrow 
the piece’s range unfairly when we realize that it is the 
sculptor’s comment on mob culture and mob politics. 

Miss Kahane’s work is frequently exhibited at the Isaacs 
Gallery in Toronto and the Galerie Agnes Lefort in Montreal, 
and has won sculpture prizes offered by the Winnipeg Show 
and the Montreal spring exhibit. Uniquely, for a Canadian 
sculptor of her generation, she has not gone without ap- 
preciation outside this country. Aside from Canadian- 
sponsored appearances abroad (like those at Brussels and 
Venice in 1958) Miss Kahane’s work has won the British 
Unknown Political Prisoner competition (1953) and has 
been shown at the Pittsburgh International. Her sculpture is 
owned by the public galleries at Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec, 

and Winnipeg. 
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Sleeping Child. 1959. Wood, poplar 


above right: 
Delegation. 1957. Redwood 


right: 
Fo'low the Leader. Wood 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 





























The branch of surrealism that achieves its greatest delight in 
the unlikely juxtaposition of strikingly dissimilar objects 
and ideas — “Beautiful as the chance encounter of a sewing 
machine and an umbrella on an operating table,’ as one 
apologist put it — finds one of its few Canadian champions in 
Kenneth Lochhead, the thirty-four-year-old director of 
the School of Art at Regina College. In the work of Loch- 
head, Canadian images and the images of modern western 
life (as seen in Canada) find their way into the half-magic, 
half-comic world of surrealism, and the result is never less 
than fascinating. Bonspiel (1954) is perhaps an extreme ex- 
ample of Lochhead’s habit of adopting surrealism to the 
Canadian scene, but for that reason it illustrates his approach 
most vividly. There are the faces —- egg-shaped, with their 
blank gaping eye-holes - which remind us so quickly of 
European surrealism, but they are attached to the bodies of 
curlers! They stand solemnly, brooms at the ready, as the 
match goes on, and for a moment it seems the juxtaposition 
is only a joke. What saves it from this is the way Lochhead 
has placed his figures so securely in the endless prairie space, 
making their solemnity and their sport into a kind of stolid 
defiance of the vastness around them. He follows the same 
theme in his 1953 The Dignitary, which is now part of the 
National Gallery collection: here the blank, faceless, char- 
acterless crowd waits in sullen silence for the approach of 
the great man, but here, too, Lochhead brings a kind of 
terror to his work. The painting sets out in slow stages to 
recast our notions about human relations, and ends by leav- 
ing us with a chilling vision of the huddled life on the 
treeless prairies. 


Lochhead’s best known work, his twelve by seventy foot 
mural for Gander Airport in Newfoundland (for which he 
won a national competition) sounds in the officialese de- 
scription like the grandiloquent mixture of abstraction and 
high-flown allusion which characterizes most Canadian 
mural work: “Two trumpet swans represent the introduc- 
tion to flight; a man juggling apples represents air traffic 
co-ordination ; a central figure symbolizes man co-ordin- 
ating flight . . .’ And so on. Yet the reality is something 
different: a crowded, hectic, no-holds-barred collection ot 
large and small men (both half-realistic and surrealistic), 
birds, huge women, roaring seas, small distracted children, 
and stylized trees. Sometimes the visual jokes are fairly ob- 
vious: airplanes imitate birds, so Lochhead makes birds 
imitate airplanes, to the point of developing metallic bodies, 
complete with rivets. Yet the total effect is altogether en- 
grossing: it’s the sort of mural that could easily make you 
miss your plane. 


Lochhead was born in Ottawa, and studied commercial art 
in high school there. Later he studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, at Queen’s University, and at the 
Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pennsylvania. Recently he 
spent a year of study and work in Rome. 
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Bonspiel. The Saskatchewan Arts Board 


Recently, a feature article 
on the work of Kenneth Lochhead 
appeared in Canadian Art 60 


below: 
The Dignitary. The National Gallery of Canada 









































Kazuo Nakamura’s art is marked by a degree of versati- 
lity which is rare in the art of Canada or any other country. 
To watch his work carefully as it emerges from his studio 
over half-a-dozen years is a baffling experience. The usual 
marks of growth and development, beloved of critics, are 
absent; in their place is a sideways movement from one 
style to another and then to another and then back again to 
the first. In any one year of Nakamura’s work you can find: 
lush, romantic landscapes; abstract paintings in which a 
group of sticks seem to have been dropped into water and 
allowed to float towards the bottom; ‘string paintings’ in 
which Nakamura achieves a remarkable serenity in combi- 
nation with a thrusting display of imagination; tight, linear 
drawings of bridges and cityscapes; and vast panoramas of 
enormous cubes, placed in the middle of what seems to be 

a vast prairie. A retrospective exhibition of Nakamura’s 
work — and I do not doubt that we will be seeing just such 
an exhibition in thirty or so years — will be a fascinating 
experience. 


In the course of an interview four years ago, Nakamura told 
me, ‘I think there’s a sort of fundamental universal pattern 
in all art and nature,’ and he went on to explain that he 
hoped — by studying everything from the landscapes around 
him to the shapes revealed in a microscopic photograph of 
human tissue — to isolate such a pattern and put it to work 
in his painting. There is no doubt that much of his work 
shows this tendency, and in particular his string paintings 
(which seemed to me at first altogether boring and then, as 
more of them appeared, infinitely absorbing) benefit greatly 
from such an approach. But the desire to search for such 
patterns seems, on the evidence of his art, to be contrary toa 
romantic impulse which constantly reasserts itself. Naka- 
mura’s art can never settle easily into a system. Ina painting 
like the 1954 Inner View the groping for pattern can be dis- 
cerned, but alongside it there is a sense of mystery which | 
find much more attractive and which probably holds more 
possibilities for the future. So far, Nakamura has never been 
impelled to test or demonstrate his ability as a draftsman - 
his drawings, for all their ingenuity, have an extremely. nar- 
row technical range — and perhaps it is this that his art most 
seriously lacks. 


Nakamura was born in Vancouver thirty-four years ago. 
He was a charter member of the Toronto group, Painters 
Eleven, which did so much to introduce abstract painting to 
Toronto in the nineteen-fifties; he has been represented in 
almost a dozen foreign exhibitions of Canadian art, and he 
has had five one-man exhibitions in Toronto in the last 
seven years. 
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Recently, a feature article 
on the work of Kazuo Nakamura 
appeared in Canadian Art 65 


right: 
Inner View. 1954 
(Photo: Marcel Ray, Toronto) 


below: 


Bridges. 1958. Ink drawing 
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Recently, a feature article on 
the work of Jack Nichols 
appeared in Canadian Art 60 








































Jack Nichols has managed to avoid all the major tendencies 
— from Group of Seven style landscape art to action painting 
~ which have dominated Canadian art in his time. He is 
almost alone among Canadians in his basic direction, which 
is towards the depiction of individual human beings in their 
immediate environment. “This interest is instinctive as well 
as being organic,’ he has said, and it ‘appears to have a firm 
and maybe permanent hold on me.’* It is no surprise, then, 
to learn that one of Nichols’ early teachers was Fred Varley, 
the only one of the Group of Seven who has shown a per- 
sistent interest in human beings as subjects; and it is even 

less surprising when we notice — as we must, immediately - 
that Nichols’ strongest influence is Picasso, who above all 
other major modern painters has embodied this impulse. 
But the tone and the mood of Nichols’ paintings are surpris- 
ing. From the work with which he first achieved promi- 
nence — the war art executed with the Royal Canadian Navy 
—to the most recent prints and drawings, we can discern an 
even, though developing, mood. It is one of grim contem- 
plation. Nichols’ work rarely celebrates human beings, and 
on those rare occasions when it does, the celebration is in- 
evitably accompanied by melancholy. More often, Nichols 
regards his subjects with a solemn, sympathetic eye, which 
occasionally leads him into sentimentality — as in his 1956 
mural for the Salvation Army building in Toronto. 


His early drawings of men at war — a typical one shows sea- 
men wrestling in a kind of agony with a hosepipe, the mus- 
cles in their bodies matched by the snaking hose —- are com- 
paratively literal. Later, the lines soften, the figures are 
rendered in hazy outline, and the artist’s attitude to the sub- 
ject is reflected in his technique. Nichols’ drawings in the 
last decade have been mature and sensitive without ever 
being strikingly original; and his watercolour-and-chalk 
paintings have, for all their spontaneity, seemed finished and 
complete. But the most impressive achievement of his career 
is the series of black and white lithographs, first exhibited in 
1958, which were the product of two years of research and 
work in Paris. They show a mastery of the technique of 
lithography which is unmatched in this country, and they 
demonstrate also a vision which is broader than Nichols has 
shown in any previous work. 


Nichols, who was born in Montreal in 1921, lives now in 
Toronto. He had his first one-man exhibition at the Picture 
Loan Society in 1941, and he has exhibited individually at 
that small, distinguished gallery six times since then. His 
work has alse been shown widely across Canada, in Europe, 
and in the United States. It is now in all of our major 
collections. 


*Catalogue, Stratford Festival Art Exhibition, 1959. 
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Warrior. 1959. Water colour and chalk Tumbler. 1959. Water colour and chalk 








More than any other artist of his generation, Claude Picher 
has been able to read into the Canadian landscape a meaning 
that transcends nationalism and approaches universal signifi- Co 
cance. For Picher, a thirty-three-year-old Quebec City 

painter, the physical reality of Canada is never a bold chal- 

lenge or a shining promise or an invitation to elegance: it 

is a threat. He takes the images — the jagged pine, the enor- 

mous tree-studded fields of snow, the brutal rocks at the 

water's edge — which have become so familiar, so comfort- 

ing; and he boldly converts them to his own private use. 

He charges the Canadian landscape with a highly personal 

importance and presents it to us as a forbidding, menacing, 


















































terrifying force. In their austere black and white, his paint- bel: 
ings show us a landscape full of death, and as they sound Lar 
this note again and again they impress themselves upon us, Mr 


and lodge in our memories. His is one of the most intran- 
sigent sensibilities in Canadian painting, and one of the 
hardest to avoid. 


With the exception of a few minor exercises in relatively 
pleasant landscape painting — which in the context of Picher’s 
work seem positively frivolous — all of his recent pictures 
maintain this mood. In his 1958 Snow Geese Are Leaving he 
shows us a furious, turbulent sky on the brink of winter, 
and leaves us with a new, chilling awareness of nature. In 
his 1959 The Cold Night he catches the blue-black mystery 
of an icy twilight. And he carries the same sombre intensity 
into his recent explorations in painting dead birds and 
fallen, murdered trees. 


\s 


Picher has come to these jagged, violent landscapes in the 
last few years, after a decade of free-wheeling experimenta- 
tion. In Quebec he has studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
(under Jean-Paul Lemieux) and has added to this studies in 
New York at the New School, and in Paris at the Ecole 
National Superieure and the Ecole du Louvre. In recent 
years, as a director of exhibitions for the Musée de la Province 
and, later, as a liaison officer for the National Gallery, he has 
come to know Canadian painting probably better than any 
other artist of his age; possibly this is what gives him the air 
of having lived through most of current and past Canadian 
art and then emerged at the other end, free to be his own 
man. In the late 1940s he produced occasionally a curious 
kind of decorative abstraction, and in the 1950s he brought 
a highly patterned approach to his work. Now he appears 
to have settled, not comfortably but certainly with confi- 
dence, into a semi-realistic style which offers one of the best 
hopes we have for the continuation in Canada of serious 
landscape painting which is free of nostalgia and rhetorical 
gesture but filled with a valuable, life-giving sense of the 
world around us. 












her right: 
Ming Snow Geese Are Leaving. 1958 
vifi- Collection: Leopold Amyot 


t- below: 
Landscape. Collection: 
s, Mr & Mrs O. J. Firestone, Ottawa 


Portrait by Robert Doisneau 


In Canadian art it is impossible to avoid coming to terms 
with the painting of Jean-Paul Riopelle. More than any 
other Canadian, living or dead, he has impressed his artisti 
personality on the world outside Canada. He has, of cours, 
left Canada to do it: he has worked in Paris since 1947, 
though he has maintained his close connections with this 
country. But in historical terms he has done much more 
than this: he has exemplified, more perfectly than any other 
painter in the world, the dominant tendencies of post-194 5 
art. In his work, the artist’s thoughts are submerged in 
favour of the act of painting itself, and the physical fact of 
the paint is allowed to dominate the canvas. The paint is ap- 
plied in what appears to be little rows, by the palette knife. 
It is scraped onto the canvas, then gouged and scored, leav- 
ing what looks like a tray of brilliantly coloured jewels. The 
result is an allover pattern, which has no time-sense, no 
broad rhythm, no structure - only a single overwhelming 
texture. Scores of other artists, from Warsaw to Los Angeles, 
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have produced paintings which this description would fit 


fairly accurately, but none has done so with such consistency 


and with such pure devotion to the single method of action 
painting. In recent years a large part of abstract painting has 
seemed to abandon the concept of the single, independent 
work of art which is valuable in its own right; in place of 
this concept we have paintings which are pieces hacked off 
the artist’s personality, sent to us bit by bit over the years. 
Again, Riopelle has exemplified this concept in its purest 
form: almost all of his paintings, from around 1952 to the 
late 1950s, can, in our imagination, be extended above or 
below the canvas or to either side; or for that matter they 
can, almost, be chopped into pieces, without changing their 
basic nature to any significant degree. 

Riopelle’s approach has produced some brilliant and memo- 
rable canvases, and certainly he has carved out a vision of 
paint-as-reality which must be taken into account in any 
survey of recent art. But the approach has also led to repeti- 
tion, mediocrity, and eventually the dulling of the image he 
established with his earliest mature work. In the last two 
years, perhaps sensing that he has pushed his allover manner 
to the limits of usefulness, Riopelle has seriously modified it. 
Some of his recent canvases are dominated by large central 
colour areas formed into solid abstract shapes. The palette- 
knife scrapes are still there, and it is still possible to identify 
the paintings as Riopelles at a distance of ten yards, but there 
is a slow shift toward more disciplined and thoughtful 
painting which can be discerned in any one of twenty or so 
canvases produced since 1958. They now have a machine- 
made air less often, and more often they show the evidence 
of ¢ ontemplation. Riopelle, enormously talented, is still 

only thirty-seven; the next few years should be among the 
most interesting in his career. 
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‘He has required,’ wrote the New York critic Parker Tyler 
‘only two years of his present sum of thirty-one to live in 
New York and clairvoyantly appropriate its milieu of 
paint.’* Three years ago, Tyler’s judgment was appropriat: ; 
since then it has grown steadily less relevant, as William 
Ronald has gradually liberated himself from the over- 
powering influence of New York action painting. In his 
1957 Zoroaster, a canvas five feet by six feet, we can see one 
of the last examples of almost pure action painting in his 
work: the big, slashed-out wound in the centre; the long 
swooping parabolic line; the thick, creamy buildup of paint 
-all of these are, or were, among the dominant trademarks 
of New York art, and Ronald learned how to handle them 
superbly. He had come to New York in 1955, after estab- 
lishing a modest reputation in Toronto. His education at the 
Ontario College of Art had been studded with controversy 
(he was a natural rebel from the beginning) but he had been 
lucky enough to study there with J. W. G. Macdonald, 
whom he now calls his most important teacher. He had 
been a member of Painters Eleven (he resigned three years 
ago) and had won several scholarships. But his arrival in 
New York, at the age of twenty-nine, was the beginning of 
the crucial years of his career. In a sense he had to work his 
way through New York painting — which he had admired 
enormously from a distance — before he could find a per- 
sonal way to face the canvas. In his 1958 paintings, like 
White Three, we can see him solving this problem: he com- 
bines the techniques of action painting with an acid colour 
sense, a firm and developing structure, and a sense of mys- 
tery which is lacking from so much of even the best action 
painting. In more recent work these tendencies have been 
emphasized, and in the last two one-man shows I saw (at 
the Kootz Gallery in the autumn of 1959 and at the Laing 
Galleries, Toronto, in the winter of 1960) he showed a 
series of compelling and monumental paintings. In the latter 
exhibition he also demonstrated that he has not lost but in- 
stead has developed his ability (extremely rare among non- 
objective painters) to produce small pictures, both water- 
colours and oil sketches, which embody all the personality 
and ingenuity of his larger works. 


Ronald, who was born in Stratford, Ontario, has repre- 
sented Canada at both the Brussels Fair and the $20 Paulo 
Bienal, and he is one of two Canadian painters of his gener- 
ation — Riopelle is the other — who have achieved some 
reputation outside this country. His exhibitions at the Kootz 
have established him on the New York scene and his paint- 
ings are now in the collections of the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Brooklyn Museum, and the Guggenheim Museum, 
among others. In 1959, when Frank Lloyd Wright’s new 
Guggenheim building opened on Fifth Avenue with an 
Inaugural Selection from the permanent collection, those 
Canadians who attended had the distinct pleasure of dis- 
covering that the youngest painter honoured by inclusion 
on this occasion was William Ronald. 


*Greenwich Gallery, Toronto, November, 1957. 
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left: 
Zoroaster. 1957. Collection: 
Richard B. Baker, New York City 


below: 
White Three. 1 958 

















Gordon Smith has been called by the Vancouver critic 
Anthony Emery ‘an abstract-figurative-expressionist’ * ; 
the term itself, though perhaps offered half as a joke, indi- 
cates the difficulty that critics face when they approach a 
painter like Smith. He is abstract because he calls on the 
techniques developed in recent abstract art. He is figurative 
because often he leans heavily on the images offered by the 
British Columbia landscape around him. He is expressionist 
because in many of his paintings he borrows the surface 
techniques of expressionist painting. But even this only be- 
gins to suggest the influences that have played on Smith in 
the last twenty years, and which he has resolved so success- 
fully in the best of his painting. One of the strongest influ- 
ences, and one that never escapes from his work, is that of 
the Bay Group of California painters, whose ideas were in- 
jected into Smith’s paintings during his 1951 visit to Cali- 
fornia. His work has the buoyancy and sometimes the de- 
lirious handling of light which we associate with the best 
California art. Like the best of British Columbia painting, it 
also has a very intense and intimate relationship with the 
B.C. landscape. “Gordon Smith paints nature at one remove; 
Emery has suggested: ‘he faces the landscape, but views it 
with the inward eye.’ But it seems to me that he is successful 
in direct proportion to the use he makes of the inward eye, 
and in inverse proportion to the extent that he imbeds solid 
images derived from the landscape in his pictures. Certainly 
nature fills and enriches his best work — the earth colours 
surround us as soon as we enter any Smith exhibit — but he 
has been most convincing when he has abandoned the con- 
ventions of semi-realistic landscape and allowed his talent 
for free, spontaneous calligraphy to assert itself. A painting 
like Pruned Trees, in which he brings together a series of 
natural forms in a dense, allover pattern of lines and planes, 
is typical of Smith at his best. This same basic approach has 
been carried over into his sculpture — notably in the abstract 
architectural sculpture for the Vancouver Civic Theatre. 
Smith was born in England and came to Canada as an ado- 
lescent. He is an assistant professor at the University of 
British Columbia. His paintings hang in all of our major 
museums, and his national stature has been recognized by 
two major prizes: the National Gallery Biennial Award, in 
1956, and a Baxter Award, at the Art Gallery of Toronto, 

in 1959. 
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Red Painting. The National Gallery of Canada 


below: 
Pruned Trees. The National Gallery of Canada 
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From a series of illustrations for an article 
on the Fraser River in Maclean’s. 

Ma: !can-Hunter Publishing Company 
















































To work out at the edge of art, charting new regions of 
sensibility, takes a special kind of disposition: confident, 
searching, restless, never quite pleased. This is Michael 
Snow’s personality, as we can watch it grow and develop 
in his art. In the spring of 1959, when he was asked to sub- 
mit a small group of paintings for a Four Canadians show 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto, Snow - ina typically auda- 
cious move — decided, at the age of thirty, to stage what 
amounted to a midget retrospective exhibition. The paint- 
ings he submitted covered the five years or so of his maturity. 
They demonstrated an unusually high level of achievement, 
but they showed something more: Snow had, on at least 
four different occasions, mastered a style that was unique. 
He had found, for instance, in 1957 a completely personal 
approach to action painting; and in 1956 he had worked 
out, in a picture that looked like a gentle explosion, a very 
individual kind of impressionistic abstraction. On either of 
these paintings, and on at least two others in the same show, 
many a painter could have built a career. But Snow’s paint- 
ings are complete in themselves. He makes each a challenge 
and an achievement, and, better than anyone else in Canada, 
he avoids the current tendency to repeat a theme endlessly 
and to offer, in each painting, just one more chip off the 
artist’s personality. 

It is one of Snow’s many charms that he is resolutely un- 
Canadian. He stands completely outside what R. H. Hub- 
bard has accurately defined as the Canadian tradition: ‘that 
peculiar combination of directness, sober restraint, honest 
expression, and decorative intent that has made Canadian 
art what it is.’* Snow’s art, on the contrary, is frequently 
indirect: he is given to sly comic effects, absurd juxtaposi- 
tions, ironic asides. His art rarely shows sober restraint: it 
jumps and crackles electrically, and in its intense searching 
for extremes it seems to attempt to encompass all human 
emotion, all radical opinion, all visual possibility. It is honest, 
certainly, but it shows nothing that could be called decora- 
tive intent. 

At first glance much of Snow’s work seems absurdly simple, 
but he turns out to be one of the few Canadian painters who 
reward long contemplation. His 1958 To Orangeville, which 
seems to me to sum up many of the tendencies he showed 
in earlier pictures, is forthright enough in its layout: six 
small squares march across the middle; a large rectangle 
dominates the top; a smaller one is placed at the bottom. 
Yet the picture moves with spontaneous vigor, in sharp, 
jerky, irregular rhythms. Snow’s influences —- among them 
modern jazz (he is a professional pianist as well as a painter), 
film animation, and several senior members of the New 
York school — have never been resolved with more skill and 
finality. But even this doesn’t define Snow’s talent: to do 
that you must consider his beautifully funny pen drawings, 
his often effective sculpture, and his rich, sensuous nudes. 
Snow studied at the Ontario College of Art and then in 
Europe; now he lives in Toronto and exhibits regularly at 
the Isaacs Gallery. 


*R. H. Hubbard, An Anthology of Canadian Art, Oxford, Toronto, 
1960. 
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right: 
Seated Nude 


below: 
Narcissus Theme 
























































Recently, a feature article on 
the work of Ronald Spickett 
appeared in Canadian Art 69 








A cursory examination of major association exhibitions i1 
the east — or perhaps even a careful examination — would 
have yielded the conclusion that there exists, between 
Ontario and British Columbia, something close to an artistic 
wasteland. It was therefore a large surprise, and an altogetlier 
pleasant one, when Ronald Spickett of Calgary was 
awarded one of the three $1,000 Baxter Awards in Toronto 
in 1959, the year those prizes were first given. And it was 
even more surprising that the painting with which he won 
was, easily, the most impressive of the three prize-winners. 
The fact that we had had no chance to observe Spickett’s 
progress towards this point, and that he thus emerged full- 
blown from the West, only testifies to the still shaky and 
erratic nature of inter-regional communications in Cana- 
dian art. 


Spickett has come very gradually to the kind of abstract 
painting which won the Baxter Award and which he has 
subsequently exhibited in greater quantity not only in 
Toronto but across the country. He was born thirty-four 
years ago in Regina, and he has worked as a display artist, as 
an editorial cartoonist on the Regina Leader-Post, and since 
1957 as a teacher at the Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art in Calgary. His first serious art studies were at the 
Institute shortly after his naval service in the Second World 
War, but in the middle-fifties he also studied for a year at 
the Instituto Allende at San Miguel, Mexico (a school which, 
having provided tuition for at least a dozen Canadians, will 
surely someday find a place of importance in any history of 
Canadian art). In Mexico, and for some time after, he con- 
cerned himself primarily with interpretation of the human 
figure. ‘If my paintings retained the image or illusion of 
form longer than seemed contemporary,’ he has said, ‘it is 
only because I have found it necessary to experiment, grasp, 
accumulate ideas and methods, in order to unravel and re- 
lease them.’* Asa result, he has concentrated on non-objec- 
tive painting only in the last few years. 

What is surprising, in the light of his history and his state- 
ment, is that in most cases these accumulated forms and 
ideas have failed to make any appearance in his actual paint- 
ing. His best work can be placed securely within the tradition 
of Jackson Pollock — allover design, sometimes a delicate 
tracery of lines, no discernible images or traditional struc- 
ture. In a sense, he has borrowed Pollock’s insights and 
tamed them. Whether he can find ways to use them more 
broadly for his own purposes is a question still unanswered, 
but there is no doubt that already he has used them with 
skill and grace. 


*Spickett /Caiserman. National Gallery Catalogue. 1960. 
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Like several other Canadian painters of Japanese descent, 
Takao Tanabe of Vancouver does not bother to deny his 
link, however obscure or complex it may be, with Japanese 
visual culture. Instead, he seems to exult in it, and though 
he had not been to Japan until a Canada Council grant took 
him there last year, his painting has all along reflected a 
Japanese influence. In a work like the 1959 Forest at Top Loff, 
he demonstrates a kind of soft, sensuous calligraphy which 
is a mixture of Japanese discipline and action-painting free- 
dom. All of his work, or almost all of it, has the quick grace 
and the extreme reticence which this picture illustrates. 
Tanabe works, so far, in an extremely narrow range of 
colour and form: for several years most of his paintings of- 
fered us small, gentle shapes dancing lightly on a creamy 
white background. In a one-man exhibition (he has had at 
least one in every major city in Canada, and two each in 
Toronto and Ottawa) this leads to a kind of dreariness: after 
a while the paintings tend to run together in the viewer’s 
mind; Tanabe is one of the few good abstract painters who 
suffer rather than benefit when a score or so of his pictures 
are brought together. But individually, as he intends them 
to be seen, Tanabe’s paintings make their own firm, memora- 
ble impression. 


His abstract landscapes, unlike most of those which emerge 
from the studios of B.C. painters, are connected to no par- 
ticular time or place. He refers to his general subject as an 
‘interior land,’ and gives his paintings such titles as Tacy- 
graphic Fragment from My Interior Land. The forms them- 
selves he has picked up in B.C., on the prairies, in his two- 
year tour of Europe (particularly in Denmark). 

Tanabe was born at Prince Rupert thirty-four years ago, the 
son of a fisherman. With his family, he was ‘evacuated’ by 
the government to Slocan, B.C., and eventually reached 
Winnipeg before the end of the war. He has studied form- 
ally at the Winnipeg School of Art and the Brooklyn 
Museum Art School, and briefly with Hans Hofmann, the 
Banff School, the University of Manitoba, and the Central 
School in London. 
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right: 
Forest at Top Loft. 1959 
(Photo: Graham Warrington, Vancouver) 


below: 
Nude /Landscape A. 1959. Casein on paper. 
(Photo: Graham Warrington, Vancouver) 


Portrait of Tanabe: Mrs H. Cheney 














No Canadian artist, of the current or any other generation, 
has made such a deep impression, in so many media, as 
Harold Town. A note on his art can easily become a cata- 
logue of enthusiasms: for the big, swooping shapes in the 
best of his oil paintings; for the rich inventiveness of his 
collages; for the brilliance and tension and clarity of his 
‘single autographic prints,’ the form which he invented for 
his own purposes; and for the virtuosity of his drawings. 
But even a list like this omits Town’s accomplishment as a 
mural artist — the spectacularly virile and imaginative ab- 
stract wall painting, ten feet by thirty-seven feet, which he 
executed for the observation tower of Ontario Hydro’s 
power dam at Cornwall in 1958. 


Town’s various approaches to these forms differ in so many 
ways that it is tempting to regard him as an artist without 
any central purpose or direction. But a long exposure to his 
work of all kinds leads me to a different conclusion. The 
same images and ideas, drastically altered but still recogniz- 
able, turn up again and again: the great swooping shape of 
the 1959 drawing, The 72'/, |b. Departure has been seen 
several times before, notably in the Hydro mural, and the 
ambitious, interlacing, level-on-level construction of his 
1957-58 collage, The Deposition of Yang-Kuei-Fei appears 
frequently in both his prints and his paintings. After several 
years of watching Town’s successes and failures (the latter 
occur most often in his smaller paintings and in the more 
derivative of his drawings) the close observer begins to 
sense his basic direction. Town is reaching for a heroic ges- 
ture, for a noble form. Like Picasso (who is by far his major 
influence, particularly in the drawings) Town plunders art 
history for inspiration, using classical forms and ancient 
iconography to prod his own imagination. In many in- 
stances — most importantly, I think, in his collages — he 
reaches, through a combination of virtuosity and inspira- 
tion, the nobility of form that he seeks. The statement these 
works make is, after a time, both obvious and enriching: 
they stand against reticence and modesty, and in favor of 
large, heaven-storming deeds. 


Without leaving Canada, Town has achieved the begin- 
nings of a reputation abroad: he has won prizes at inter- 
national exhibitions in Switzerland, Brazil, and Yugoslavia, 
as well as in half-a-dozen Canadian exhibitions. In Canada 


his place in the art of the present is secure: his work hangs in 


all of our important public collections, and most of the 
private ones. 
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above: 
Page from the house organ 


of the Imperial Oil Company of Canada 


above right: 
The 72'/, lb. Departure. 1959 
Ink and brush on illustration board 


right: 
The Deposition of Yang-Kuei-Fei. 1958-59. 
Collage and mixed medium 


Recently, an article on Harold Town’s mural 
for the Ontario Hydro Electric Commission 
appeared in Canadian Art 63 





































By the end of 1958, Tony Urquhart of Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, had been exhibiting regularly for less than two 
years and had not yet reached his twenty-fifth birthday. Yet 
he had already: 1) won the first prize for an oil painting at 
the Western New York annual exhibition at the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo; 2) won the Canada Council purchase 
prize at the Vancouver Art Gallery; 3) been admitted to the 
Pittsburgh International; 4) been included among the five 
painters representing Canada at the Guggenheim Inter- 
national exhibition in New York; 5) had two one-man ex- 
hibitions in Toronto and found his way into several of the 
country’s best private collections. His appearance on the 
Canadian art scene — he began to exhibit in 1956, even be- 
fore he graduated from the Albright Art School — was as 
sudden as it was exhilarating. His was obviously an unusual, 
natural talent; his draftsmanship was confident and unex- 
pectedly mature, his colour sense was admirable, and his 
imagination showed signs of flowering brilliantly at any mo- 
ment. But collectors, critics and ordinary gallerygoers may, 
on the basis of this promise, have expected rather too much 
development immediately — certainly we tend often to ex- 
pect, even demand, a steady, consistent growth which is 
more mythical than real and which has rarely if ever oc- 
curred in the life of an actual painter. In any case, Urquhart’s 
paintings began to seem inadequate to his promise. To me 
they appeared, especially in early 1960, to be cluttered and 
rather thoughtless; sometimes his oil paintings, as well as 
his drawings, looked not so much like finished works of art 
as tentative sketches for something larger and more im- 
portant. Still, even in his most careless canvases we can never 
miss the signs of genuine talent, and his interpretations of 
landscape maintain a consistent gaiety which is entirely wel- 
come in current Canadian art. His drawings, which range 
from lively calligraphic scrawls to graceful leaf drawings, 
are charged always with a personal sense of rightness and 
well-being. 
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MURAL’ in the Foyer of the new British American Oil Ontario Division 
Building in Toronto. The carved and painted linoleum panel measuring 
6 feet high by 12 feet long was executed by Art Thorne 





“VICTORY” 
and friend... 


The statue of Victory, in the B of M’s main office, 
Montreal, looks down on a small admirer, eight-year old 
Ricky Markel. During a visit to the Bank with 24 other 
youngsters from a YMCA Summer Camp, young Ricky 
was caught by the photographer as he wandered away 
from his group to get a closer look at the memorial. 


The statue, erected in memory of Bank officers who fell 
in the service of their country, was conceived by the 
eminent sculptor, the late James Earle Fraser. It was 
described some years ago, in Scribner’s Magazine by 
° * Royal Cortissoz, a well-known authority 
H on aft, as “a monument extraordinarily 
10 2 W108 CAMADIATS 

beautiful’”’ and as “the most beautiful 
statue thus far related to the subject” 
(of the First World War). 
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The first editorial of a new publication has the effect of creating a statement of editorial policy 
to which the reader may later hold it. At the same time it must not pledge the future of the 
publication to the extent that it loses flexibility. This it needs to take full advantage of any 
favourable situation which may present itself at some future date. In all this it must state the 
why, what, and how of its policy. 


Why have we created Canadian Fine Crafts: After months of research, and by testing 

the claims of informed opinion, we have come to the firm conclusion that there exists 

in Canada a need for a purely Canadian forum of communication for craftsmen. This must 
have national coverage and at the same time maintain the high standard set by Canadian Art. 
Only the future can confirm whether or not we succeed in this. Secondly it is our feeling 
that before craftsmanship can mature there must be a climate in which it may exist. 

Canadian Fine Crafts, then, is our contribution towards creating an atmosphere of acceptance 
which we trust will assist in this process of maturation. 


What are we going to write about? Craftsmanship has been defined as the creation by hand 
of unique and original forms having proper respect for the material used. With this 
definition we strongly agree, and it is this aspect of originality and respect which will be the 
yardstick by which we judge the worth of an artist and his creation. Indeed we go further. 
Professor Neumann, in his article, speaks very forcibly about standards in craftsmanship 
and the atmosphere in which craftsmanship is created. We would like to look upon 
Professor Neumann’s article as being, in itself, a statement of policy which we endorse. 


How shall we cover this field? In future issues we hope to do three things. We will examine 
and report upon the best in Canadian craftsmanship. We will provide a forum of 
communication whereby the practising craftsman may report progress and discovery. 
We will publish views of thoughtful men and women who have devoted themselves to the 
study of aesthetics in craftsmanship. We hope that it is indicative of our attempts to carry out 
this policy that we have included in our first issue the work of Konrad Sadowski, a man 

who truly loved his material and who gave birth to unique and original forms. Other 
Canadians in the fields of pottery, weaving, silver and metal work, in wood and ceramics, 
have brought honour to Canada in the international field. We hope to bring the best 
creative efforts of these skilled workers to a wider public. Wherever the refined skill 

of craftsmanship is found, wherever a trained hand is matched by a cultivation of that 
sensitivity for colour, texture and form which alone produces good design, this we will show. 


Donald Buchanan said in his introduction to the catalogue of the first national fine crafts 
exhibition, “While the average level of design in the crafts in Canada is rising, true excellence 
is still only found among a few of our most supremely gifted workers in ceramics and 
enamels, in weaving and in silver. But what the leaders have achieved, the others have 

the competence to attain.’ Canadian Fine Crafts will encourage true excellence, and will 
encourage improved standards. 
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Sadowski was born in Poland in 1901. After 
matriculating at the age of 15 he joined the 
Polish Air Force and continued his studies in 
physical education at the University of Poznan. 
From 1928 to 1938 he was in Brazil instructing 
young Polish immigrants. In 1938 he was sent 
to Lille in France where he taught the Polish 
mining community in the Pas de Calais. War 
brought him back to Poland. After the collapse 
of his country he escaped to Hungary and 
thence to France where he again resumed duty 
with the Polish Air Force. After the capitula- 
tion he made his way to England via Algiers, 
Casablanca and Gibraltar. After the war he 
was able to use his resettlement rights to study 
pottery with Nora Billington at the London 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. Having 
completed his training, Konrad and his wife 
decided to return to the Brazil they both knew. 
There they established a studio and school. It 
was a result of their successful work in Parana 
that they were invited to teach in Halifax. Here 
they did fine work, and their influence was 
deeply felt. Konrad himself, and his wife, how- 
ever, felt a lack of stimulation which resulted 
from their artistic isolation. For this reason 
they were glad to accept a teaching position at 
the Ontario College of Art. Thus they set up 
their studio in Toronto, and it was in this city 
that Konrad remained to his death in 1960. 
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KONRAD SADOWSKI 


A“ to the Sadowski studio was a rare adventure. Konrad Sadowski 
and his wife Krystyn forged there a feeling of true creativity which 
expressed itself in many craft forms. The observer was immediately im- 
pressed by the sense of partnership between them, a partnership which 
makes it difficult to separate the form and content of either’s work. In the 
beginning both of them worked together to invent forms and to decorate 
them. But as they went on, Konrad found his interest lay more in the 
direction of manipulation, and in the invention of glazes and firing tech- 
niques. His wife evolved the decorative techniques which enhanced them. 


A sense of timelessness associated only with great craftsmanship 
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Sadowski’s pottery became simpler and more personal Sadowski was able to fuse form, function and decoration 


In Sadowski’s later work, which is illustrated here, he developed a more 
assured aesthetic of his own while his wife explored her interests in tapestry 
and batik. Sadowski’s pottery became simpler and more personal. Some of 
his best pieces have a sense of timelessness associated only with great 
craftsmanship. It is a tragedy he died so young. Had he lived he would 
certainly have contributed greatly to the growing international reputation 
which Canadian pottery and ceramics are beginning to enjoy. 


The seven pieces illustrated here, which were selected for us by his wife, 
illustrate some of Konrad Sadowski’s best work. The first pair demonstrate 
his sense of fun, his feeling for the material, and his avoidance of unnecessary 
decoration. The second pair show his concern for simplified form and 

for glazes which compliment that form. In the third group (three pieces) 
we see how Sadowski was able to fuse form, function and decoration 

to create works which are aesthetically satisfying. JOHN GILMORE 





















3 The completely dry clay is placed in a kiln for 
its first firing, the zat range depending upon 
the hardness of the ware to be produced. In the 
background can be seen pieces drying before first 
firing; the pure white bisque ware after firing, 
but prior to glazing; and a glazed piece 
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1 Here Sadowski operates a kick wheel to form 
and trim the piece. It is at this stage that the 







hand of the potter is totally subjected to his brain 






as it develops, almost subconsciously, a form- 
function which is aesthetically satisfying. The 
steady hand and control needed is clearly shown 
in this photograph 











2 Here Sadowski applies the finishing touches 
to his basic shapes. In this picture he is adding 
spouts, necks, and handles, by hand, to previ- 


ously wheel-shaped pieces. Something of the # 
wide variety of shapes can be seen w= oi 
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5 After the glaze has been applied, the piece is 
again fired at a temperature which varies ac- 
cording to the melting point of the glazes. Here 
Sadowski is about to take out of the kiln a 
batch of finished pieces. Notice the way he has 
arranged them so as to make best use of the 
limited space and to insure an even firing. 
Above the kiln can be seen pieces which have 

had the glaze applied, but which have not yet 

been fired | 





4 One of Sadowski’s many interests was inventing 
new glazes. Here he is seen mixing the raw 
elements and chemicals according to the many 


new formulae he developed 





THE MAKING OF 
A CERAMIC PIECE 








The photographs on this page show the highlights 
of a process of throwing, glazing, and firing a 
piece of pottery. They demonstrate the well- 
organized layout of a ceramic studio into individual 
work areas 








THE DEGORATIVE ARTS: AN AESTHETIC STEPCHILD? 


by Robert A. von Neumann 


he title is in the form of a question because I would like many 

people to find an answer. More modestly, I would like to 
have the question considered. It should provide thinking on 
many levels about what I feel is the obvious separation between 
the ‘Fine Arts’ of painting, sculpture and architecture, and the 
expressions called the “decorative arts.’ They are also called the 
‘minor arts’ or ‘crafts.’ Since I have positive feelings on the subject 
I would prefer the term decorative arts since the other two have 
various stigma due to current usage. The term ‘crafts’ especially 
has an onus about which I would like to say more later. 

The decorative arts, for the purposes of this commentary, in- 
clude ceramics, stained glass, mosaic, silver and goldsmithing, 
enamelling and all other media which claim the function of the 
enrichment and decoration of our environment. 

As an artist-craftsman, trained first as a fine artist in painting 
and graphics, and later moving toward working in precious 
metals, I am in a fair position to recognize the difference or 
similarities which exist within these two large categories. 

The likeness between the two is so compelling that I have 
always been puzzled and sometimes shocked by the distances 
maintained on the professional level. For those who have not 
been aware of the situation in detail I present a few examples 
which tend to define the ‘stepchild’ quality with which the 
decorative arts have recently been burdened. I have noticed a 
good representation, through the years, of the comments of art 
historians, aestheticians, college art educators, painters and sculp- 
tors, in about that chronological order, but never those of a 
potter or silversmith or weaver in fine arts publications. Now, 
if a sizeable and historically valid area of expression is ignored on 
this level, I would consider it professionally and even ethically 
well ignored. Why: Perhaps we can find out through addi- 
tional questions later. 

I have been in contact with the major art magazines through- 
out my life and find these to be another area in which the 
decorative arts are ignored. In a way the most unkind action is 
the occasional inclusion in something like Art News of an article 
on the purchase or analysis of an 18th century work in silver- 
smithing or a piece of chinese celadon. Has nothing of interest or 
quality or even excitement been done in these media since the 
arbitrary dates when pieces become antiques? The few times 
that decorative arts have been included in exhibitions of painting 
and sculpture, these shows have usually been municipal free-for- 
alls to which no serious artist would give much attention. Not 
only are the decorative arts exhibitions ignored but it seems 
crafts themselves have no place next to the serious fine arts. 

So much for the attitude of the trend makers. And in the 
schools and universities? How do we fare? If the institution has 
an art department, it has probably had, since its inception, a 
curriculum in painting, art history and sculpture. Perhaps in 
later years the fields of art education and design were added to 
round out the program of ‘preparing the professional artist.’ 
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Some schools, realizing that the European tradition of «p- 
prenticeship still continues in force and that it often happens 
that the imaginative elements are slighted in apprentices! ip 
training, have instituted programs for the practicing craftsman. 
In these programs he follows the same curriculum as does the 
fine artist — the idea being that the powers of selectivity, percep- 
tion and imaginative development can be instilled, no matte; at 
what level. And there the difference lies. 

First, why is the term ‘craftsman’ so unfortunate when ap- 
plied to a man who is also an artist? Doesn’t ‘craftsman’ gener- 
ally refer to one who is skillful in the manipulation of materials, 
who has a fine sense of precision and care, and who can follow 
the most demanding directions with confidence and exactitude: 
This man might be found in a laboratory making components 
for a satellite, he might be found making the dies for new auto 
models in Detroit, or he might be working on the master set of 
a new line of silverware. Within this definition this man would 
never exercise his full imagination in his work, nor would he be 
an innovator seeking a personal idiom. He could never develop 
a very personal philosophy about the how and the why of what 
he is doing. 

In a social sense this has its tragic qualities. In an aesthetic 
sense this man has been given a lower status than that of one 
whom we might call the ‘self-owned’ artist. Perhaps this is 
gross over-simplification — but so too are the value judgments of 
many fine artists when examining the crafts. However to com- 
pare or equate the craftsman-technician just mentioned with 
the artist working in ceramics, or fabrics or metals is analogous 
to stating that the serious easel painter and the illustrator of any 
recent billboard advertising beer are aesthetic twins since both 
use paint and brush and colour. There are hacks in every field and 
no more of them in the decorative arts than in any other. 

I would not be exercising honesty if I were to ignore another 
type of ‘craftsman,’ again in quotes! I refer to the piddling 
dilettantes who, in evergrowing hordes, create superficialities 
and perpetuate themselves through the agency of trinket kits 
designed for how-to-do-it mentalities. I believe these people 
exist and multiply as a result of a back-firing philosophy of 
countless art educators that the practice of an art form should 
become a part of every well-integrated existence. A fine ideal - 
but not to be achieved in this manner. Schools, adult courses, 
recreation programs, and more publications each year make it 
easier to do less and to understand less and to be satisfied with 
less. The motto seems to be: ‘Quality is not very important - 
mental health is all!’ Thus we have thousands of men and 
women in the decorative arts who unerringly ignore the para- 
graph on design and perception and memorize avidly the ten 
chapters ‘how to make it, how to sell it and where to get the 
material!’ 

Such shallow standards receive no attention in the fine arts 
and deserve none in the decorative arts. Dilettantism, wherever 
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found, can only be remedied through intelligent and selective 
education. 

This desire to achieve superficially adequate results at no cost 
in time, efforts, or intellect is found in countless little weaver’s 
guilds and potter’s leagues throughout the country. The result 
is that the elements of quality inherent in a fine work, and 
evolved through a process of study and application, are not 
understood, not recognized, and worse still, considered ‘un- 
realistic’ in our times. 

Perhaps this ‘craftsy’ quality came about because there has 
been no generally accepted oracle of quality in the decorative 
arts in the museums, periodicals and schools of our time. How 
and where can the best work be seen: How and where does one 
find the important artists? Why are they the important artists? 
These are questions for which answers cannot be found as easily 
as they might in reference to painting or sculpture. 

There were times when the painter and the sculptor gave way 
in prestige to the potter and the jeweller. More often they were 
on equal par as fellow artists or artisans. Cellini was no less ad- 
mired by many of his contemporaries as a goldsmith than as a 
sculptor. During the Italian Renaissance it was a common occur- 
rence of a young man or boy to start his professional life as a 
goldsmith’s apprentice and to move from this to painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture. 

Obviously the industrial revolution, with its resultant chang- 
ing of standards and evaluations, was a factor in establishing the 
present separations within the arts. The changing quality of 
patronage resulted in a greater appreciation for the richness of 
things and less understanding of wealth in emotions or ideas. 
The painter became either a hack or a kind of recluse, adopting 
an armour of superiority over the craftsman who could, with 
his training as a manipulator of materials, better fit himself into 
the developing automation of the times. The sense of superiority 
was fed further by the fact that the craftsman could more easily 
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find a living in the work of his hands — true, often by catering to 
mediocrity. Perhaps the painter took payment in scorn and does 
so still when the reason is no longer valid. 

If we concede, and some may not, that the system of training 
fine artists is good and worthy of further development, then we 
must also agree that the artist-craftsman — and the results of his 
efforts — can reflect equally good training and can be compared, 
praised or rejected by the same standards. 

Since there is no real difference, and I am convinced that 
there is not, how can the artist-craftsman and his work be 
accepted on an equal footing with his fine art colleague: 

I’ve already mentioned the periodicals. Without lowering 
what they wish to be highly critical standards they could give 
attention and space to individual artists, or to exhibitions of 
work in the decorative arts. They could use the same criteria 
for value they have so often used in sympathetic reviews of the 
works of 18th century craftsmen. 

Schools, especially on the adult level, should make every 
effort to give equal status in facilities, offerings and salaries to all 
the visual media, so that the student may discover for himself 
the similarities and equal demands in all art forms. 

The artist-craftsman fits well into the structure of our society. 
His work fulfills an ever more important function — the function 
of decoration or visual pleasure, if you will. Once again, in so 
doing, he interacts with the fine artists whose work is also bought 
and admired for its unique place in the individual dwelling. 

I believe it to be time that the artist-craftsman be elevated 
from the position of ‘second-class citizen’ in the creative com- 
munity and that he be judged by his worth, intelligence and 
sincerity as these may be reflected in his work. An artist by any 
other name can smell as sweet. 


Reprinted by kind permission of the College Art Journal published 
by the College Art Associates of America 





Pottery: Form and Expression. By Marguerite 
Wildenhain. 149 pp., 95 plates. Toronto: Burns 
& MacEachern Ltd. $6.50. 

Marguerite Wildenhain has an impressive back- 
ground, being a product of the Bauhaus in its 
exciting phase of freedom, and recently of 
California. Her many thousands of students, 
some of whom I know well, can attest to her 
influence and the inspiration she gives. The 
reader therefore can with safety have confidence 
in what she has to say. 

This book covers a wide field. It opens with a 
discussion of the potter and his environment, 
and goes in to explore pottery from many 
aspects, material, function, technique, decora- 
tion, and expression. It follows this with a his- 
torical review and closes again on a note of 
philosophy. Throughout, by means of good 
clear text and excellent photographs, it gives 
excell-nt information about processes and ma- 


terials. This is a practical book. It is also more 
than this, it is a book which reveals how the 
craftsman develops both as an artist and as a 
human being. Perhaps one can sum up a review 
best by quoting from the foreword by Aileen 
Webb, Chairman of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council. ‘It is not a “how-to-do-it” book. 
Reading it the potter will not be a better tech- 
nician but he will have a deeper understanding 
of himself, his purpose in work and his relation 
to the creative act. In this respect it will be good 
reading not just for potters but for all craftsmen.’ 
I would not entirely agree that this book will 
do nothing for technique. The exposure to 
excellent samples backed up by a well realized 
philosophy cannot help but improve tech- 
nique. I know that my own students are en- 
thusiastic about this book. In conclusion, 
therefore, we can agree with the publisher that 
although primarily directed to potters, this 


book will be of interest to all students and 
teachers in any field of arts or crafts. It is not 
only technically instructive but also highly in- 
spirational to human and creative development 
as well. LG. 


The Buddhist Art of Gandhara. By John Marshall. 
118 pp., plus xviii. 111 plates. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (Distributed by Macmillan of Canada.) 
$9.00. 

It is with a natural feeling of regret that one 
approaches the final work of any well known 
writer, and The Buddhist Art of Gandhara by the 
late Sir John Marshall is no exception. Written 
as the first of a series of memoirs for the De- 
partment of Archaeology of Pakistan, it deals 
with one of the most interesting aspects of the 
art of the country. Gandhara sculpture has a 
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special appeal to western eyes: it is one of the 
few instances in the history of art which shows 
a fusion of normally dissident elements from 
east and west, in this case the influence of late 
Hellenistic and Roman sculpture welded to 
purely eastern themes. 

As a result of his work in the excavations of 
Taxila, Sir John has laid down a chronology 
for the Gandhara school. Starting with early 
Indian sculpture, he traces the birth of the 
Gandhara style under the Sakas, through its 
rise under the philhellenic Parthians to its full 
development and decline under the Kushan 
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Dear Sir: 

My personal reaction to your plans is entirely 
favourable and enthusiastic. 

We of course subscribe to Canadian Art at 
Glenbow Foundation, and I assure you that it 
is read with much interest, and you have many 
supporters. Outside of the realm of crafts, I 
would like in particular to see a veritable bar- 
rage of articles on the subject of sculpture 
techniques, as this is so obviously the fine art 
least understood in Canada. 

Yours truly, 

MONCRIEFF WILLIAMSON, 

Director, Art Department, 

Glenbow Foundation, 

Calgary 


Dear Sir: 

I do want to assure you that I am among those 
who think that it is an excellent policy to cover 
fine crafts in Canada in Canadian Art. One type 
of article which, I think, could be very useful 

is that in which, by intelligent interviewing, 
the craftsman tells us how and why he works 
as he does. Such a series has been running in 
The Listener under the title The Artist Speaks 
which I have found very helpful in under- 
standing the artists’ work. Glancing through a 
recent number of Canadian Art which con- 
tained lists and photographs of recent acquisi- 
tions in the Royal Ontario Museum and other 
galleries, two points struck me. The first was 
the growth and breadth of collections in Canada 
of painting, sculpture and decorative arts in 
recent years and the second was how much 
more could and should be said about them to 
Canadians. There is of course no publication in 
this country which is really interested in such 
subjects and what is written about them ap- 
pears in British, American, European and Far 
Eastern learned publications or such periodicals 
as The Connoisseur, The Burlington and Antiques. 
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Dynasty (c.A.D. 64-c.A.D. 320). This chronol- 
ogy and the stylistic development are well 
detailed in the numerous plates. Most of the 
material shown is in Pakistan but, although 
one may regret that the author did not include 
outstanding but less well known material in 
western collections, does not affect the book. 
A knowledge of Gandhara sculpture is neces- 
sary for anyone with an interest in Far Eastern 
and particularly Buddhist Art. In early Indian 
sculpture, the Buddha was always shown sym- 
bolically and never in human form. It was in 
Gandhara, the northwest part of Pakistan and 


Iam not sure that Canadian Art is the place for 
such articles but I do feel something better 
could be done than just listing acquisitions. 
Yours truly, 

K. B. BRETT, 

Curator, Department of Textiles, 

The Royal Ontario Museum, 

Toronto 


Dear Sir: 

I am delighted to hear that a Canadian publica- 
tion is showing an interest in Fine Crafts. It is 
long overdue here. There is very exciting con- 
temporary work being done by American 
craftsmen, there, encouraged by the American 
Craftsmans Council, and the Contemporary 
Crafts Museum, in New York. Here in Canada 
the true professional artist craftsman is out- 
numbered and lost in all our craft organizations 
by swarms of well-meaning, earnest hobbyists. 
I hope you will be able to find enough really 
good, serious professional craftsmen to fill 
your magazine’s craft section. 

Yours truly, 

NANCY MEEK, 

Toronto 


Dear Sir: 

I agree wholeheartedly with the idea of a 
special feature to be called Canadian Fine Crafts 
and feel that until the country is large enough 
and active enough to support a crafts journal, 
Canadian Art is the logical organ to cover the 
subject. I hope to see the same fields as are 
covered in Craft Horizons (with which I’m 
sure you are familiar), with possible emphasis 
on those crafts where Canada seems to be lag- 
ging badly - really creative weaving, enamel- 
ling on metal, mosaic, and jewelry. 

Yours truly, 

COLIN GRAHAM, 

Victoria 


neighbouring eastern Afghanistan, that thi 
tradition was broken. The departure was of he 
greatest importance: with the spread of Buc - 
dhism across Asia, the use of cult images an 
other human representations in Gandhara | f- 
fected the whole succeeding development c 
Buddhist art in Asia. 
The best work of the Gandhara school is © 
high quality, and the late Sir John Marsha''’s 
book can be recommended not only to those 
whose interest lies in the east, but also to al 
those for whom sculpture holds an appeal. 
HAROLD BURNHA’ | 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 28 July was discussed by the 
executive of the Canadian Guild of Potters 
recently. Our reaction concerning fine crafts 
as subject matter for Canadian Art, is one of 
approval. We would be particularly interested 
in a special pottery number coming before the 
national exhibition next Spring, opening at the 
Royal Ontario Museum. If we can raise the 
funds this show will travel across Canada. 
Yours truly, 

RUTH DOUET, 

The Canadian Guild of Potters, 

Toronto 


Dear Sir: 

Iam sure that some controversy will ensue re- 
garding any definition given to the expression 
fine crafts. The words crafts, hand crafts, and 
handicrafts, have been used to denote primitive 
art; hobby pursuits; the products of occupa- 
tional therapy; the mass production of hand- 
wrought objects for sale; and the production 
of objects by hand with original and excellent 
design, and with effective use of material. 

A definition is only meaningful in terms of the 
standards set by those who interpret it. Let us 
hope that Canadian Fine Crafts, having defined 
itself, will establish a standard which will set 
the pace for Canada. 

Yours truly, 

ARTIFAX, 

Ottawa 


We wish to thank the many people who have 
written to us during the planning stages of Canadian 
Fine Crafts. We have noted the suggestions made 
to us, and wherever possible we will carry then: out. 
-EDITOR 
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THE ARTIST-CRAFTSMAN AND TRADE UNIONS 


A statement prepared by the Royal Canadian Academy, 
the Sculptor’s Society of Canada, the Canadian Group of Painters, and 


In view of the difficulties experienced by mural 
artists and sculptors in their relationships with 
various trade unions, the Royal Canadian Aca- 
demy of Arts, the Sculptor’s Society of Canada, 
the Canadian Group of Painters, and the Ontario 
Society of Artists, have had the following state- 
ment prepared by an authority on labour legis- 
lation. 

This statement is offered as a summation of the 
situation in Ontario but it may none the less be 
helpful to artists in other provinces because of 
the similarity of the various Provincial Laws of 
Labour Relations. Readers are advised, how- 
ever, that particular cases will have to be dealt 
with on their own facts and that what follows 
isa general outline only. 


The basic point is that unions are for employees. 
There should be no occasion for a clash of in- 
terests between a union (representing techni- 
cally skilled workers) and the independent pro- 
fessional artist. The latter, working as a self- 
employed person, or with other artists, is 
entitled to work without union interference. It 
is true that there are professional musicians and 
others in the arts who are members of unions. 
But these are unions in the particular art field 
and, as in the case of theatre, radio and televi- 
sion, they operate in media which use groups 
of persons as well as the individual solo per- 
former; and such persons are in many cases 
employees rather than independent contractors. 
Even here, the right of such unions to collective 
bargaining (which in the case of radio and tele- 
vision is governed by federal law), depends on 
certification or voluntary recognition by rea- 
son of having majority membership support. 

A trade union has no right to insist that an em- 
ployer or an independent contractor become a 
union member. Some persons who are now 
employers or independent contractors may 
have become union members in the past and 
have remained as such, and, conceivably some 
employers or independent contractors might 
voluntarily join a union in the future. This, 
however, has no legal effect on them in their 
character as employers or independent con- 
tractors. Two points must be made in this 
connection: 

First, it an owner or general contractor has a 
collective agreement with a union giving it 
Jurisc.ction over certain jobs, the union may 
understandably seek to protect those jobs for 
Its ow 1 members or try to insist that anyone 
who -cks one of those jobs should come in 
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under the existing collective agreement. In so 
far as the owner or contractor has, however, as 
in the case of a professional artist assignment, 
given an independent contract to an artist for 
execution of a painting or mural, or sculpture, 
etc., the artist is a self-employed person (if he 
works alone) and is not legally subject to union 
pressure to have him join the union. Ordinarily 
it would be clear that the union’s jurisdiction 
over the jobs or work under its agreement with 
the employer would not cover such a profes- 
sional assignment. If the artist who takes on 
such an assignment by independent contract 
hires others to work for him he becomes in 
turn an employer of labour. A union may seek 
to organize his employees (if he has more than 
one), but it cannot compel them to join, and it 
is up to them to decide if they want the union 
to represent them in collective bargaining. It 
would be illegal for the union to picket if they 
refused to take out membership, and it would 
be illegal for the union to call a strike against 
the owner or general contractor in the face of a 
subsisting collective agreement with the con- 
tractor. It is conceivable that an artist might 
seek work which is not artist’s work as gener- 
ally understood, and which falls under some 
existing collective agreement. In such cases he 
might have to conform to the union agreement 
if he wishes to do the work, and this might 
mean that he would have to join the union. If 
he were unwilling to join, then presumably he 
could not have the job. This is, however, a 
different situation from the one previously dis- 
cussed where the artist is being engaged in his 
professional capacity under an independent 
contract. 

In the second place, the position of the owner 
or general contractor is a central one in the pic- 
ture that has been drawn. It is he who has an 
agreement with the union for certain labour or 
jobs which the agreement covers, and it is he 
who has made an independent contract for 
artistic work with a professional. In making the 
latter contract (which is legally enforceable) he 
must be deemed to have done so in the convic- 
tion that the work which it embraces falls out- 
side of the union agreement. He must accord- 
ingly bear some responsibility for seeing to the 
preservation of the professional artist’s jurisdic- 
tion and for supervising the union agreement 
to keep it within its limitations. 

Artists could, of course, form a union of their 
own if so disposed, or seek admission to an ex- 
isting union. However, the character of the 
profession as we know it today is that of indi- 


vidual independence and self-employed status; 
and there is no such call for group functioning 
as employees of others which lay behind the 
union developments in some other branches of 
the arts. 

Persons who are employees are entitled to join 
trade unions and to have trade unions represent 
them in collective bargaining with employers. 
Normally, a trade union, as a matter of internal 
operation, confines its organizing efforts and 
admits to membership persons who are eligible 
under the constitution and by-laws of the 
union. This assertion of jurisdiction by the 
union is merely a unilateral declaration of policy 
and has no legal effect on employers or others 
until a collective bargaining relationship is es- 
tablished with an employer or unless an em- 
ployer looks only to the union for the supply 
of labour. Ifa collective bargaining relation- 
ship is so established, generally under a collec- 
tive agreement, it is the agreement which will 
determine the extent to which, or the work to 
which the union may claim jurisdiction in res- 
pect of the operations and employees of the 
particular employer. Some collective agree- 
ments provide for closed shops or union shops, 
and this means that a person must be or become 
a union member to get or hold a job covered 
by the agreement. 

A trade union has no legal right to insist on 
collective bargaining with an employer unless 
it first obtains certification from the Ontario 
Relations Board. However, an employer may 
voluntarily bargain with a union without wait- 
ing for it to be certified if he is satisfied that it 
has organized the majority of his employees. 
The scope of the collective agreement nego- 
tiated by an employer with a certified or an 
uncertified union will determine the legal jur- 
isdiction of the union in respect of jobs or work 
available from the employer. Ontario law is 
clear that where an employer does not volun- 
tarily recognize a union, it is unlawful for a 
union to go on strike to force recognition. It 
must go through the prescribed procedures for 
certification by the Labour Relations Board 
and establish before that Board its right to rep- 
resent employees of a particular employer. 
Moreover, once a collective agreement is nego- 
tiated between a union and an employer, it is 
unlawful for a union to go on strike while the 
agreement is in force. 

The associations presenting this statement hope 
that the various groups throughout the country 
will examine their situations in the light of the 
above and will then advise their members. 














COAST TO COAST IN ART 


TORONTO - HAMILTON 


Money, says the old song, is the root of all evil. 
But only money and plenty of it, in the hands 
of a man like Joseph Hirshhorn could make 
possible the exhibition of Sculpture in Our 
Time which had its only Canadian showing at 
the Art Gallery of Toronto. The effect of the 
exhibition is overwhelming. The rooms are 
filled with creatures so rich, so powerful, so 
moving that one has the feeling of being in 
another world populated by a wonderful race 
of beings, not of flesh and blood, but of bronze 
and stone and marble. 

Marino Marini’s immense spectacular Horse 
and Rider is no proud monumental conquerer 
surveying the world from a handsome steed. 
The rider on his horse has been a symbol that 
has long fascinated western man, whether as 





MARINO MARINI. Horse and Rider. Bronze 
Collection: Joseph H. Hirshhorn 


Jesus ona donkey, Don Quixote on Rosinante 
or the Lone Ranger on Silver. In Marini’s hands 
it is a rending cry of anguish and pain and 
glory. It is at once a phallic symbol and a cruci- 
fix. In his Visitation Sir Jacob Epstein has fash- 
ioned a life-size woman, her slender figure 
swollen with the foetus of the Saviour, her 
hands clasped in reverence and resignation. 
Confronted with this creature, I realized that I 
could move and breathe, but she was. I had the 
life of nature and mortality; she possessed the 
life of art and immortality. Giacomo Manzu 
was represented by one of his powerfully plastic 
Cardinals, a life-size Girl on a Chair, and two 
bronze bas-reliefs which justify the claim that 
Manzu is the twentieth-century Donatello. 

In this amazing collection, glorious classical 
nudes by Maillol and Renoir and Matisse 
counterpointed a lean beaten ghost dog by 
Giacometti, a plastic linear construction by 
Naum Gabo, ora mercilessly abstracted bronze 
head by Jean Arp. Barlach’s Avenging Angel 
pitilessly pursues the evildoer, while a fat man 
in a bowler hat by the hermit Elie Nedelman 
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complacently views the ways of the world. 
Although the Hirshhorn collection includes 
many works by the masters of abstract sculp- 
ture, Arp, Hepworth, Rivera, Pevsner, 
Seymour Lipton, David Smith, the emphasis 
in this collection is overwhelmingly humane. 
Very little concession has been made to the in- 
stincts of the twentieth century, its mechaniza- 
tion, its brutality, its nihilism, which is ex- 
pressed in a great deal of modern sculpture. 
This is all work in the great European tradition 
of art — here is affirmed the classical dictum 

that man is the measure of all things. 

In purchasing a Madonna and Child by Josef 
Drenters while he was in Toronto for the 
opening of the show there, Mr Hirshhorn added 
the first work of a Canadian sculptor to his col- 
lection. The considerable fuss which greeted 
this purchase was equalled by the consternation 
over a show of sculpture by painters at the 
Isaacs Gallery. 

Since the erstwhile sculptors in this show are 
essentially painters, their excursion into the 
third dimension was brashly experimental at 
worst — the fine painter Gordon Rayner’s awk- 
ward attempt to join painting and sculpture in 
one work - and at best there was the cool, ele- 
gant half torso and legs by Graham Coughtry, 
whose paintings concern themselves with 
coaxing from the canvas the density of the 
human figure. Michael Snow’s intricate re- 
search in urban forms emerged as witty, two- 
dimensional wooden constructions. Robert 
Hedrick’s flickering brushwork was translated 
into delicate sand sculpture; Richard Gorman’s 
blasting unsubtle expressionism emerged as 


GRAHAM COUGHTRY. Beach Figure. Oil and lucite. 
The Isaacs Gallery 


crude monstrous forms; Robert Varvarande’s 
work was as seductive as his painting. There 
were lots of mistakes in this show, but for the 
artists involved it must have been both a liber- 





ating and chastening experience. To the vi wer 
it was a glimpse into a vigorous experimen :al 
search for new forms and means of express.on, 
As such it was a much-needed antidote in 1 
city where so many dealers’ shows reverbc rate 
with easy-selling repetitive clichés. 

Good things came in groups of four at Toronto 
this fall. The Art Gallery’s first quartet of 
Canadians this season, with the inevitable cye 
to Canadian geography, included Trottier of 
Ottawa, Jarvis of Vancouver, Mousseau of 
Montreal, and Takashima of Toronto. Of 
these four, only Takashima seemed to be paint- 
ing with a unique and individual vision. Her 
work has an immediacy and authenticity quite 
her own. Each picture exists in its own right, 

a compelling and distinctive creation, and 
earns for her a place as one of the best figura- 
tive painters in Toronto. 

The other three are painters of ability but they 
give the feeling of embracing an external style 
or formula — Trottier’s religious themes and 
stained glass style, Jarvis’ West Coast romanti- 
cism, Mousseau’s striped abstractions — which 
tends to verge on slickness. 

Another cross-country quartet was at the 
Roberts Gallery - Bergeron from Montreal, 
Palmer from Calgary, Bobak of Vancouver 
and Picher from Quebec. Suzanne Bergeron’s 
abstracts are mysterious and romantic. Across 
a firmly painted canvas she traces with black 
paint the langorous curves of a fish net hung 
to dry or the mesh of a spider’s web or the 
intertwining of winter-bare branches. In con- 
trast to Miss Bergeron’s cool palette, her frank- 
ly two-dimensional use of the canvas, and her 
curving graceful designs, Frank Palmer’s col- 
ours are earthy and rich, his design essentially 
rectilinear. He achieves a sense of vast space 
while at the same time involving the viewer in 
the surface of the canvas. 

Nobody in Canada has ever painted ice and 
snow like Claude Picher. To the young Group 
of Seven, snow was alive and vibrant with a 
whole rainbow of colour. Picher’s snow is 
sinister and deathly cold, his ice is brittle and 
crackles. His blue-black forests are suffused 
with foreboding. His sun sets in cold blood. 
Bruno Bobak’s sun sets over Westminster 
Bridge these days in a pearly haze of pinks and 
mauves. Like Whistler before him, he has been 
seduced by the opaline mist of London and 
makes no attempt to hide the heart on his sleeve. 
Four New Directions in Graphics—the label ofa 
recent Isaacs show is an indication of the vigour 
and variety of print making in Canada today. 
Ted Kramole’s colour and Richard Gorman’s 
black and white monotypes are technically in- 
teresting, but it is James Boyd’s etchings that 
provide real cause for excitement. He uses deep 
etching and added plates to achieve a heavily 
embossed effect. His colours burn and glow, 
his images are well-ordered and powerful. 
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Diane Barr, a newcomer to Toronto from 
Chicago, handles wood with craft and subtlety. 
Her wood engravings are the first introduction 
in Toronto of exciting new technical develop- 
ments in the medium — presumably her ex- 
perience in the atelier of Friedlander explains 
this. 

No other gallery in Toronto can provide the 
mixture of amenities available at the O’Keefe 
Centre’s downstairs lounge. The ceiling is low, 
the vista long, the lighting adequate — and 

the two-inch deep broadloom is a marvellous 
antidote to gallery feet. To celebrate the 
opening of this classy new emporium of the 
arts, a diplomatic selection of twenty-four 
Ontario artists was asked to show a painting 
each. The result was a distillation of the annual 
O.S.A. brew. There were, however, several 
notable works: Town’s Target No. 1; Snow’s 
India; William Robert’s Secret Wall No. 3; 
Urquhart’s Landscape on a Tapestry No. 11. One 
painting especially made a visit to the show 
worthwhile, and since it has now been added 
to the Hirshhorn collection it may not turn up 
in Toronto again for a while. Beach Figure by 
Graham Coughtry is an immense and auda- 
cious work. In the top third of the painting a 
horizontal figure merges from the pigment 
into brilliant light. The head is in shadow, the 
legs hardly articulated. The bottom two-thirds 
of this large painting is unrelieved yellow paint 
applied with the remarkable subtlety and 
painterly skill of which Coughtry is capable. 
Two highly individual artists were to be seen 

at the Here and Now Gallery this fall. All the 
work of Joyce Weiland is redolent of her re- 
markable personality ; her oils are exciting but 
it is in her drawings that we see the best of 
Weiland. Outrageously direct, comic, assured, 
feminine, deliciously pornographic, and de- 
lightfully domestic. 

Ronald Bloore of Regina was represented by 
several of his stunning white suns, rich with the 
uncompromising intensity of a refined vision. 
A sweeping panorama of contemporary paint- 
ing outside of Canada was available in three 
travelling shows — Post-War Art of Italy, at 

the Art Gallery of Toronto, Contemporary 
Greek Painting, and New Talent - U.S.A. at 
the Art Gallery of Hamilton. 

The Italian show had the misfortune of being 
hung simultaneously with the Hirshhorn 
sculpture exhibition, and inevitably suffered 

in comparison. This still does not explain the 
weakness of the show, which came to Canada 
under impressive auspices. All the best-known 
names of Italian painting were represented: 
Santomaso, Fontana, Music, Vedova, but even 
as fine an artist as Afro made a very poor show- 
ing with a diffuse and tepid work. Burri’s 
charred sackcloth Combustion achieved a syn- 
thesis of form and expressiveness which seemed 
notably lacking in the rest of the show. 

Ifthe Italian show was disappointing, it could 
at least be judged by international standards. 
Thi: was not so in the case of the work from 
Greoce. Parochial, unprofessional, it suggested 
iso). ion from the brimming activity of the 


rest of the world’s art. A national style is 
something many people seem to cry for in the 
day of the international style. Unfortunately 
what hints and remains there were of Greek 
culture were generally pastiche and some of 
the painting was so unbelievably bad as to put 
in question the qualifications of the Ministry of 
Education responsible for the selection of this 
exhibition. 
In trying to cover the entire field of the visual 
arts in contemporary America, the show en- 
titled New Talent-U.S.A. ended up as very 
much a grab-bag of assorted pieces. Six artists 
were represented by two oils each, but there 
was also a smattering of prints and drawings, 
three pieces of sculpture, a collection of photo- 
graphs, a photographic display of houses de- 
signed by two firms of architects, rugs, silver, 
jewelry, and to top it all, a delightful neo- 
Dada robot, its stomach lined with soft-drink 
bottle tops, an acrobat and a sinking ship in its 
innards, one bloodshot eye sourly contem- 
plating the contemporary scene. The show 
pulsed with disenchantment, pervaded by a 
feeling of uncertainty, as if the most difficult 
question it could grapple with was “Where do 
we go from here?’ Under the shadow of the 
great titans of the older generation of American 
painting, the younger artists appear to be 
thrashing around in uncertainty. Certainly the 
show provided plenty of hints of what was in 
the wind — tachist, constructivist, romantic ab- 
stract, and neo-realist — but the atmosphere 
was one of icy dogmatism in the face of per- 
plexity. 
In only one show this fall were we given the 
blessed chance to escape from the welter and 
confusion, the conflict of tastes and styles and 
values, which exists in contemporary art. This 
was the French Master Drawing Show at 
Laings, which included drawings from several 
notable private collections and some master 
works from the collection of the National Gal- 
lery of Canada and ranged from David to the 
fauvists and the cubists. Here among the seren- 
ity of the Olympian masters, we could come 
in out of the storm. Here we could again focus 
our vision and accept beauty on its own terms. 
ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


MONTREAL 


Who would have thought it possible that 
people would stand in the rain on a Sunday to 
see a show at the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. Stand and push they did, almost one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand of them eager 
to pay 25 cents to see the month-long display 
of Vincent van Gogh that began October 6. It 
was the biggest draw in the museum’s 100-year 
history, just as it was for the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York in 1949. By now, 70 
years after his death, other Canadians will have 
seen it. 

This comprehensive display of 79 paintings 
and 61 drawings has been a culminating high 
point in the celebration of the museum’s cen- 


tenary year, a coup for Dr Turner who in 
December 1959 flew to Holland to complete 
negotiations begun in the spring by the plan- 
ning committee. It is a fabulous retrospective. 
Those who came to see the work of a madman 
were disappointed. Perhaps the cognoscenti 
thought of him as ‘beat,’ a late nineteenth cen- 
tury individual on the road where social pro- 
test, liberty of self and freedom of expression 
was all he demanded. In the 79 paintings on 
view it was possible to see Vincent the man. In 
the 61 drawings you become aware of the 
skilled craftsman, and in seeing them together 
you get the image of the creative artist. 
Dominant over all is his personality with his 
startlingly direct utterance, as in the nineteenth 
century Rembrandtesque self-portrait looking 
frankly out at the world. Whether it be in the 
1883 black chalk Landscape with Bridge that is as 
lovely and explicit as anything he did later, or 
in the majestic forward thrust of the 1889 
Portrait of a Man, or in the sumptuous Irises of 
the same year. Certainly in the 1888 Pink Tree 
in Bloom, Van Gogh provides the same answer 
that John Marin made in 1953 when I asked 
him how he caught the spirit of the peach trees 
he was painting, “You’ve got to love that tree!’ 
The schedule of other galleries continued to be 
full, and with new ones cropping up every- 
where the lovers of art had to be in good 
physical shape. It became possible to envisage 
a Kafka short story where the public does 
nothing but scurry all day and all night long 
between an endless series of galleries. Perish 
the horrible thought when it becomes inevi- 
table that with so much frantic activity, the 
shows should vary widely in quality. 

On tour from the Vancouver International 
Festival Exhibition of 1959 came Seven West 
Coast Painters to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. All 
seven were selected for this one show, they are 
not a group nor do they have common aims. 

I had the impression that Jack Shadbolt and 
Gordon Smith, in attempting to break new 
ground, were still in transition and had not yet 
found that aspect of the ‘absolute’ that marks 
the older styles by which they have become 
prominent. The canvases of Don Jarvis, Her- 
bert Gilbert, Takao Tanabe and Peter Aspell 
lack distinction in colour and design, and the 
group effect asa whole is far from distinguished. 
On the other hand, Ralph Allen brought a firm 
sense of design and purpose to his display of 28 
paintings at the Waddington Gallery. A mix- 
ture of abstraction and neo-expressionism, his 
variety of subject matter, revealed a discerning 
intelligence and a flexible brush. 

Less refreshing was Espace Dynamique, the title 
of a group showing at the Galerie Denyse Del- 
rue, consisting of Juneau, Molinari, Perciballi 
and Tousignant. All of these neat, geometric, 
arid forms and dessicated colours suggest that 
if easel painting is supposed to be dying, then 
these young people are engaged, unwittingly 
of course, in making the coffin. Also at the 
Delrue was another group display by Les Lau- 
réats du Salon de la Jeune Peinture et Sculpture 
1960. Of the group, Gilbert Marion, Robert 
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GUY MONGEAU. Iris. Galerie Denise Delrue 


Venor and Andre Lavallée, only Guy Mongeau 
was able to make an interesting statement, and 
in Iris his forms held their strength despite a 
rather slight background. 

Bernard Buffet finally came to Canada and it 
fell to Galerie Dresdnere to hold this first one- 
man show. All 13 oils and water colours were 
dated 1960. There is no denying the surface 
charm of his severe line in what he wants to 
say. It’s just that what he does say is trivial, and, 
in this show, generally effete. Here are polite, 
refined versions of still lifes that he has done 
better in the past. Here is a frying pan with one 
egg for $4000, and beside it for $5000 the same 
arrangement with two eggs. There are danger 





Cornelius Krieghoff, 1815-1872 
Hunters Camping. 14” x 22” 





Cornelius Krieghoff, 1815-1872 
Bilking the Toll. 13%” x 182” 


signs that his work will regress to expensive 
magazine illustrations. 

Around the corner at Agnes Lefort was a dis- 
play by Leslie Schalk, a Hungarian who has 
taught in Montreal since 1951. To look at a 
roomful of his work is like seeing only slightly 
rearranged Lescaux cave drawings. Although 
the forms and the Oriental stippling effects are 
bright, there is just no raison d’étre behind the 
obviously sincere efforts. 

Hans Schleeh also came to Canada in 1951, 
from Koenigsfeld. His large sculpture display 
at the Dominion Gallery had the merit of tre- 
mendous variety but no idea seems to have 
been too trivial to arouse his fertile attention. 





LESLIE SCHALK. Taureaux. Tempera. 
Galerie Agnes Lefort 





Auguste Rodin, 1840-1917 
La Défense Nationale. 1878. Bronze. Height: 43” 


HANS SCHLEEH. Bison. Dominion Gallery 


The taste that informs most of these pieces is 
mundane and blatant and the inspiration that 
stems from Moore, Henri Laurens, Zadkine 
and others, had been converted into provincial 
léger-de-main. 

African sculpture came to the fore in a fine 
display at Galerie Libre of 50 pieces from the 
the collection of Léon Lippel. Superior in 
quality and selection to most shows of its kind, 
it contained some small exciting picces called 
Nomori. These primitive lumps of stone, put 
into graves by the Mende people of Sierra 
Leone, are fascinating in their explicit ugliness. 
Outstanding also was a Dogan dance mask 
simply made of bleached pieces of wood tied 





Cornelius Krieghoff, 1815-1872 
Habitants Life. 17%” x 274%” 





Cornelius Krieghoff, 1815-1872 
The Blizzard, 1860. 13” x 18” 
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the west end of Céte St Luc that makes use of a 
converted livingroom and playroom for dis- 
play space. For its initial show Mrs Lavigueur 
brought together Jean-Paul Lemieux, Hen- 
riette Fauteux-Massé¢, Léon Bellefleur, Gentile 
Tondino and a few sculptures by Stanley Lewis. 
The selection of Lemieux and Bellefleur was 
first-rate, from their most recent periods. Mrs 
Massé revealed a nice sense and warmth of 
colour and an ability to block out shapes in an 
attractive fashion in a small oil called Intensité 
Solitaire. 

The JAMM(Junior Associates of the Montreal 
Museum) held a combined Chinese, Japanese 
display of small prints, oils and woodcuts that 
was most charming. Borrowed from private 
collections, the work of Sugai and Zao Wou- 
Ki stood out sharply above the others for the 
delicacy and elegance of their treatment. 
Gallery 12 of the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts had a contrasting two-man show of small 
artifacts and sculpture by Art Price and eight 
new tapestries by Micheline Beauchemin. The 
latter are abstract in design, lush and brilliant 
in colours predominantly in shades of pink and 
red that are sometimes too obvious in effect. In 
size they are happily just right for the walls of 
any home. Particularly notable for its wit was 
Three Minutes and Le Train de Minuit for its 
dark blues and greens that resembled stained 
glass window techniques. For Art Price, this is 
the best related show I have seen for some time. 
Give him a chance to be witty and pleasant and 


together by thongs in the shape of a cross; it 
looked like a large bird in flight. 
The Galerie Lavigueur is a private residence in 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


1450 Drummond Street, Montreal 


The Governor’s Garden, 
Quebec 
by Robert Pilot, R.C.A. 


Important paintings and bronzes 
by Canadian and European artists 
on view 


Alo early Canadian engravings, 
drawings and other rare 
collectors’ items 








he comes up with Head of a Little Girl and 
Birds of Welcome. | also found captivating his 
maquette for a group of pigeons, the original 
of which is in the concourse of the new airport 
in Newfoundland. Throwback is a neatly de- 
veloped and original piece of sculpture com- 
bining the contemporary with the African. 
There were a number of other shows (such as 
the annual Salon d’Automne of the St Laurent 
Group), which were mainly Sunday work. 
LAWRENCE SABBATH 


MARITIMES 


Mount Allison University has recently opened 
a small picture gallery in its Owens Museum 
of Fine Art in which to display its growing 
collection of contemporary Canadian art. This 
new exhibition space is located on the second 
floor of the building in a gallery which looks 
down into the main picture area. 

Last year the University Administration estab- 
lished an annual grant for the acquisition of 
original works of art by leading Canadian art- 
ists. In its initial season, the Committee ap- 
pointed to administer this fund purchased 
paintings, drawings and prints from the follow- 
ing artists; Arthur Lismer, Goodridge Roberts, 
Louis Muhlstock, Jack Nichols and Miller 
Brittain. 

Mount Allison was one of the institutions to 














receive a Sculptural Grant to Universities from 
the Canada Council. It has thus been able to 
commission Miss Anne Kahane of Montreal to 
execute a sculptural embellishment for the large 
exterior wall of the new annex to its Memorial 
Library. It is expected that this work will be in 
place by the time of the Spring Convocation 
of the University in May next. 

The travelling exhibition of the Maritime Art 
Association for the 1960-61 season consists of 
thirty-seven works by the same number of 
artists. Purchase prizes were awarded to Mary 
Pacey, of Fredericton, for The Rocks Below, 
Robert Payne, of Truro, for The Cove, Early 
Morning, and Marguerite Zwicker of Halifax 
for Sambro, N.S. 


THE 





PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY LEADING CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


1456 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


The first summer season of the Beaverbrook 
Art Gallery in Fredericton was a very busy one. 
The Third Biennial Exhibition of Canadian Art 
was displayed in the lower gallery from May 

2 to May 24, having been officially opened by 
Dr Charles Comfort, director of the National 
Gallery. During June, the north and south gal- 
leries were re-hung for the Summer Exhibi- 
tion, which opened on June 30. At the same 
time, an exhibition of over two hundred draw- 
ings and prints was arranged in the lower gal- 
lery. These exhibitions drew an average 
attendance of two hundred and fifty persons a 
day during the summer months. 

The upper galleries were again re-hung in 
October, and in their new arrangement were 


MONTREAL 





ISAACS 


GALLERY 


opened on October 6. The second Maritime 
Artists’ Exhibition opened in the lower gall. -y 
on the same date. The three judges were Bru: 0 
Bobak, Edwy Cooke, and Mary Hashey. O: er 
twenty-five hundred persons attended this ¢ - 
hibition. First prize in the exhibition went t« 
Robert Annand of Truro, Nova Scotia, for 
Composition of Left Hand, second prize to Gai y 
Saunders of Gander, Newfoundland for Ca; /in 
Time, and third prize to Ruth Wainwright c+ 
Halifax for Burnt Forest. 

The winter activities of the gallery began with 
an all-Canadian show in the lower gallery 
commencing October 31, and a wood sculp- 
ture show open to all residents of Canada from 
November 4 to 18. DESMOND PACE) 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


Gord 

Goodridge Roberts 
David Messer 
Arthur Villeneuve 
Pierre Lavarenne 





THE ART GALLERY 


736 Bay Street, Toronto 


Representing: Burton, Coughtry, Gladstone, Gorman, 
Hedrick, Kahane, Kurelek, Rayner, Snow, Urquhart, Varvarande 


OF TORONTO 


317 DUNDAS STREET WEST 


EM. 3-3485 
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February 11th to March 12th | 
VINCENT VAN GOGH | 


January 7th to February 5th | 
AMERICAN PAINTING, 1865-1905 
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142 CUMBERLAND STREET « TORONTO 5 « WALNUT 2-4465 
CANADIAN ART FROM COAST TO COAST 


PAINTINGS /SCULPTURE /DRAWINGS /GRAPHICS 
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Maxwell Bates + Micheline Beauchemin 

Leon Bellefleur + Roloff Beny 

Louis de Niverville + Yosef Drenters 

John Gould + Gershon Iskowitz 

Ronald King + Stanley Lewis 

Alexandra Luke + Jock Macdonald 

Frank Mayrs + Toni Onley 

Joyce Wieland + Florence Vale 


Barry Kernerman 
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103 Queen Street, Ottawa, Canada 


Exhibitions of contemporary Canadian painting and sculpture/Canadian and imported arts and crafts 
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COAST TO COAST 


British Columbia Arts Board 

This is the newest organization in the field of 
the arts. At the fourth Arts Resources Confer- 
ence a motion was passed approving in princi- 
ple the establishment of this board. The aim is 
to encourage an interest in the arts, promote 
production and participation, raise standards, 
assess the needs and provide assistance where 
possible. It is intended that the board shall be 
non-partisan, without political attachment or 
appointment, concerned only with the devel- 
opment of the arts in the province. 

It is further intended that this board will be 
able to advise local organizations or the prov- 
incial government. This board may eventually 
have money at its disposal to distribute for the 
promotion of the arts. It will sponsor the Arts 
Resources Conferences and will assume the 
duties of the continuing committee. 


Guggenheim Awards for Canada 

The Guggenheim International Award, 1960, 
announced that a special honourable mention 
for the highest balanced quality throughout 
five candidate pictures of a sectional group was 
awarded to Canada. The artists concerned were 
Paul- Emile Borduas, Edmund Alleyn, Léon 
Bell leur, Jean-Paul Riopelle, and Harold 
Town. This has been the highest award given 
anat‘onal group since the biennial award was 


established in 1956in co-operation with Unesco. 
Readers will recall that Jean-Paul Riopelle also 
won the only honourable mention awarded in 
1958. 

In the national section the Canadian award 
went to Paul-Emile Borduas. Borduas was 
born in Saint-Hilaire, Quebec in 1905. Studied 
at School of Fine Arts in Montreal and at the 
School of Sacred Art in Paris, 1928-30. Lived 
in Paris 1928-30, Montreal 1930-48, Saint- 
Hilaire 1948-52, New York 1953-54, Paris 
from 1955 until his death in 1960. Founded 
Automatiste group in Montreal, 1948. Many 
group and one-man exhibitions. Participated 
in Venice Biennale, 1954; Pittsburgh Inter- 
national, 1952, 1955; Sao Paulo Bienal, 1951, 
1953, 1955. (The five paintings submitted were 
all illustrated in Canadian Art 69.) 


Zapf Exhibition 

Hermann Zapf, world famous calligrapher, 
type-designer and typographer visited Canada 
during November. This visit was a suitable 
prelude to a complete showing of his work 
which will be held at Cooper & Beatty, Limited 
in April 1961. Due to booking arrangements, 
this seemed to be the most suitable time for this 
exhibit to be shown in Canada. The Zapf Ex- 
hibition will also be shown at The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, New York; the 
Society of Typographic Arts, Chicago; the 
Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati Art 
Museum (sponsors of the tour); the Museum 


of Fine Arts, Boston; Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; and the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. 


Odilon Redon 

The National Gallery of Canada recently ex- 
hibited 42 lithographs by Odilon Redon (1840- 
1916), lent by Mr Stephen Higgins of Paris. 
This French artist, who dedicated sets of his 
prints to Goya and to Edgar Allan Poe, uses 
black and white to depict his strange visions 
and mysterious forms. Redon was a minute 
observer of nature which he built on to create 
‘imaginary beings in terms of material logic.’ 
Although a quiet, introspective man, he was 
looked up to as mentor by younger painters of 
his day such as Bonnard, Vuillard and Paul 
Sérusier. His series The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony, of which 24 are being shown at the 
National Gallery, has had a lasting influence on 
printmakers because of the rich inventiveness 
of his lithographic techniques and on artists 
such as the surrealists because of his curious 
images. 

Born in Bordeaux in 1840, Redon studied 
under Bresdin and Géréme. In 1871 he settled 
in Paris where he later “discovered charcoal 
crayon’ and turned to lithography. Among his 
closest friends were the poets of the symbolist 
movement. ‘I believe,’ he wrote, ‘that my im- 
agination with abandon and without restraint, 
took advantage of the resources which lithog- 
raphy has to offer. From first to last, all my 
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And other outstanding Canadian Painters including: 


A. J. CASSON 
J. P. LEMIEUX 

G. ROBERTS 
FRANK PALMER 
BRUNO BOBAK 
ALFRED PELLAN 
S$. BERGERON 
PETER HAWORTH 


JOCK MACDONALD 
PARASKEVA CLARK 
WM. ROBERTS 
BOBS HAWORTH 
M. GREENSTONE 


GRANT MACDONALD 


ALAN COLLIER 
WM. WINTER 





LEFORT 


1504 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Modern Painting ALLEYN 
Graphics BELLEFLEUR 
Sculpture BERGERON 
BORDUAS 
BOWLES 
BRUSSET 
CHARBONNEAU 
DEROUIN 
DUMOUCHEL 
FERRON 
GAGNON 
GENDRON 
GIGUERE 
LANDORI 
MATTE 
MAYRS 
PETRY WARGIN 
RACKUS 
VANIER 
VOYER 
WRANGEL 
KAHANE 
BIELER 
SCHLEEH etc. 


Galerie AG N ES 


prints have been the result of a curious, atten- 
tive, uneasy and passionate analysis of the power 
of expression contained in the lithograph 
crayon aided by the paper and the stone.’ 


Appointment 

Robert M. Hume, exhibition designer and 
sculptor, has been appointed acting director of 
the Design Centre and the National Industrial 
Design Council. He fills the vacancy left by 
Norman Hay who resigned from the National 
Gallery department on October 15 to join 
Robin Bush Associates. Mr Hume will also 
continue his duties as Supervisor of Installations 
for the National Gallery of Canada, a post he 
has held since February of this year. 

From 1950 to 1959 Mr Hume was with the 
Vancouver Art Gallery, the last three years as 
Curator. In 1955 he took sabbatical leave to 
study museum and display methods abroad. 
He was the founding president (1955) of the 
Northwest Institute of Sculpture. He is also a 
past president of the B.C. Society of Artists 
and has served several years on the B.C. In- 
dustrial Design Committee, retiring last year 
as vice-chairman. 

In 1952 Mr Hume had a one-man show of his 
sculpture and drawings at the Vancouver Art 
Gallery. His work has been shown in other 
parts of Canada and in the Pacific northwest. 
After two years as the Western representative, 
Mr Hume is now Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Museums Association. 
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ART IN THE CLASSROOM 


Have You Anything to Declare? 
Every artist knows that a work of art is the re- 
sult of a fervent desire to ‘say something,’ a 
vision of howthat statement might be manifest- 
ed, and a sensuous pleasure in the precise hand- 
ling of tools and materials. That the achieve- 
ment almost never comes near the vision has 
to be accepted, but the desire to communicate 
an idea remains. If he feels that his work of art 
has not delivered its message adequately, then 
the artist may often, for his own satisfaction, 
elaborate with words. This is because he is 
aware of his role as an interpreter of life to his 
imperceptive fellows. He knows that a work 
of art is not to be put in a pigeonhole labelled 
‘painting’ or ‘sculpture,’ or ‘poetry’ or ‘music,’ 
or ‘technique’ or ‘logical development’ and 
left at that. He realizes that such a work has an 
organic life of its own which grows and is en- 
larged by other people’s reactions to it. What- 
ever we may think of Walter Pater’s purple 
passage about Mona Lisa, we cannot deny that 
his choice of words has permanently changed 
our approach to that painting, and when a 
painter himself speaks on his art we are the 
more likely to find our understanding 
deepened. 

Why, then, the fashionable reluctance on the 
part of some artists to help ordinary people of 
goodwill to understand and enjoy their work? 
Why the lofty attitude which says in reply to 

a bewildered public - “All I wish to say has 
been said in paint’ — or, as the case may be ‘in 
bits of old iron welded together?’ Those who 
are not practising artists themselves need to be 
helped, if art is to fulfil itself; and those who 
are, need to communicate if, as artists, they 
have a valid statement to make. Otherwise, if 
a work of art is to be merely an indulgence in 
personal gratification for the artist, if no at- 
tempt is to be made to bridge the gap between 
those who create and those who contemplate, 
man’s isolation within himself may become 
even more impenetrable than it is now. He 
may be condemned to a life little better than 
that of a hen in a battery. 

Among many other literate artists, Gauguin 
was not too high-falutin’ and self-important to 
despise words in which to conjure up his pic- 
tures in letters to his friends. Writing to de 
Monfried, he gave a vivid account of his last 
great work, and concluded: ‘If one said to the 
pupils of the Beaux Arts for the Prix de Rome, 
“The picture you have to make represents 
Whence do we come, What are we, Whither 
do we go?” what would they do? I have fin- 
ished a philosophical work on this theme which 
can be compared with the gospel.’ 

Suppose, instead, that he had been content to 
call this painting, packed as it is with symbols, 
Arrarizement in Orange, Blue and Veronese Green! 
Or Abstract 99! There is a distinction, not al- 


ways appreciated, between a literate artist and 
a literary one. 

Happily for us, children, too, feel the urge to 
convey their wonder at the world in words as 
well as in paint. Had we not learned the pass- 
word - “Tell me about it’ - how much we 
should miss about their acute perceptions of 
their environment. Far too many parents and 
teachers still have not learned it, and will allow 
case histories of their children’s minds and 
bodies to be thrown into the garbage without 


a thought. 





i gS: ial 6i 
Tempera paint on newsprint 18” x 24”. Yellow hair 
and body; orange claw-hands, black face with green 
tears gushing from red-circled eyes. Yellow sun re- 
peats the claw shape 


Children make their visual statements in a 
language that has to be studied. ‘Aha!’ you will 
say, ‘and so do those adult artists about whom 
you are complaining.’ I have never minimized 
the work that is necessary if a willing spectator 
would become an alert, informed and observ- 
ant critic. Children, however, unlike the gentle- 
men of whom I complain, offer us vital clues 
to their pictorial puzzles because they want to 
share their experience. A child’s picture is a part 
of himself freely given. He knows, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, that his experience can only 
be realized to the full in partnership with his 
spectator. Just as poetry and music depend on 
partnership, the inter-action between reader 
and poet, listener and composer, and just as the 
actor would be nothing without his audience - 
so the child endows you with half his kingdom. 
But you must meet him halfway. You must 
not jeer or dismiss or be shocked. 

Consider the appalling situation revealed in 


this painting by a five-year-old boy. Quite 


apart from its qualities of design, of colour and 
texture, it isa document about nervous tension. 
In telling you his story, so brief and graphic, he 
has shed the burden of his fear and dislike. ‘I'd 
rather have brothers than sisters. I don’t like 
my sister. She grouches all the time. Mother 
has to give her tablets for ugliness.’ 

Then, on a different level, that of a straight 
transcript of tactile experience, look at the 
drawing — ‘Cats are sharp.’ Wherever you touch 
a cat there are likely to be pins, so five-year-old 
Andy puts in enough to convey the idea. His 





ANDREW JARDINE. Wax crayon on newsprint 18” x 
12”. Black and green, with a red collar 


picture has little to do with how a cat looks. It 
has everything to do with Andy’s experience 
of a cat. Now look at the picture done in 


LINDA SMITH, aged 5. Chalk on wet cartridge paper, 
18” x12” 


brightly coloured chalk on wet paper. The 
figure, Linda’s personal formula for a man, is 
outlined in purple, with red buttons. The un- 
dulations are red, the crosses green. You might 
have gazed at this obscure, rather sinister ap- 
parition for a long time, hoping in vain for 
enlightenment, had you not first praised her 
work and then asked to be told about it. The 
answer was immediate and comprehensive: 
“This is a man with pimples standing on the 
beach at night.’ It is obvious... once you know! 
The gay scene under the trees, made by a girl 
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Alfred Pellan Retrospective Exhibition 
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Form Givers at Mid-Century 
Mexican Exhibition 


78th Annual Spring Exhibition 
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FEB. 17- MARCH 6 
FEB. 24-— MARCH 26 


APRIL 7— MAY 7 


(Closing date for entries — February 18) 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 








HARRY BOUMEESTER, aged 5. Tempera on newsprint, 
18” x 24” 


aged eight, seems self-explanatory as an oc- 
casion on which crops are being gathered. Its 
full import becomes apparent, however, when 
you are told that this is the story of Reuben, 
and that he and his family are gathering the 
olives. If this picture were reproduced in colour 
you would see at once how Sharon has inter- 
preted the story — as children always do — ac- 
cording to her own experience. The olives, 
like those in her mother’s fridge, are already 
stuffed with pimento. 

Billy, aged ten, proves in his picture of ‘a bull 
going to charge someone,’ that Picasso is not 
the sole monopolist of bovine aggression. Billy 
might have left us to think it no more than a 
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BILLY LISTER, aged 10. Wax crayon on fawn con- 
struction paper, 12” x 18” 


horrific mask or totem, but, by his story, he 
has clinched for us a sensation of petrified ter- 
ror. The bull has turned his head; he has fixed 











Sie 


us with his glittering eye; his nostrils dilate, 
the terrible horns are lowered... Run, run, 
run, run! 

There should be more to the practice of art 
than merely cerebration. Intellect plus love, or 
if you prefer, gusto, seem to me to add up to 
art. When a man makes a creation with gusto 
he imparts his excitement — he communicates. 
When he cannot be bothered to communicate, 
one may be forgiven for wondering whether, 
perhaps, he is emotionally bankrupt, and 
whether under the convenient guise of intel- 
lectualism, he has, in fact, nothing whatsoever 
to declare. ELIZABETH HARRISON 


Elizabeth Harrison is supervisor of art of the 
Kingston public schools 





This is the second issue of a new department, de- 
voted to items of specific interest to teachers of art. 
As far as possible the articles will be of a general 
nature so as to interest teachers at all levels, but we 
have also asked elementary and secondary school 
teachers who are recognized leaders in their field, to 
write specially for their own level. 

At the same time, any teacher anywhere in Canada 
is invited to submit enquiries, questions, and sug- 
gestions. We would also like to be given 8” x 10" 
glossy black and white photographs of outstanding 
and original student work at any level. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The inclusion of a book in this listing in no 
way precludes the possibility of a review at a 
later date. 


An ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN Art. Edited by 
R. H. Hubbard. 187 pp., 123 monochrome plates, 
14 in colour. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
$5.50. 

A chronological selection of Canadian art over 
the past three centuries. The selection consists 
mostly of paintings, interspersed with examples 
of architecture, sculpture, and crafts. Dr Hub- 
bard points out that Canadian art today exhibits 
agreater richness than ever before. The works 
collected here amply display the quality of the 
tradition which has brought contemporary 
Canadian artists to the position in which they 
flourish today. 


THE JAPANESE PRINT. A New Approacu. By J. 
Hillier. 170 pp., 64 black and white plates. Lon- 
don, England: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. $8.25. 

The artists chosen represent the personal choice 
ofthe author. Each artist included has made a 
significant and personal contribution to Jap- 
anese print making, and becomes the centre of a 
theme developed by the author on facets of the 
art of print making. 


REINHOLD BOOKS 


POTTERY: 
FORM AND EXPRESSION 
by Marguerite Wildenhain 


“The publication of this book marks a distinguished 
achievement for both author and publisher. For this isa 
rare book — one that communicates the thinking and phi- 
losophy of one of the most respected potters of our time, 
the poetry of acreative mind, at the same time that it gives 
the practical considerations of what it is to be a practising 


ForGERS DEALERS Experts. By Sepp Schuller. 
191 pp., 51 black and white illustrations. London, 
England: Arthur Barker Limited. (Canadian dis- 
tributors: McClelland & Stewart Limited, Tor- 
onto.) $6.00. 

This book gives hundreds of instances of forgery 
in the art world, including the most famous of 
all forgers Hans van Meegeren, perpetrator of 
the fake Vermeers. Sepp Schuller tells about 
forged van Goghs, Corots and Utrillos, and of 
Utrillo signing forgeries of his own paintings. 
In this book he discusses how many of these 
forgeries can be detected. This makes it valu- 
able as a work of reference for collectors and 
dealers. 


CusisM: A History AND ANALYSIS 1907-1914. 
By John Golding. 207 pp., 4 pages of colour plates, 
123 monochrome half-tone reproductions. New 
York: George Wittenborn, Inc. $11.50. 

Dr Golding deals in detail with the develop- 
ment of the cubist movement and with the 
chief landmarks of its history. He deals too with 
the separate development of each of the princi- 
pal painters concerned — with Picasso’s study 

of African sculpture and Braque’s study of 
Cézanne, with the intellectual approach of Gris, 
with the work of Léger and Delaunay, of Le 
Fauconnier, Gleizes and Metzinger. 


MOobDERN ArT: YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW. 
Edited by Georges and Rosamond Bernier. 181 pp., 
36 pages in full colour, 260 illustrations in black 
and white. New York: Reynal & Company. 
$11.00. 

A discriminating tour among the shoals of 
modern art, with leading international author- 
ities as guides. Readerswill find sections charting 
the explorations of today and the tendencies of 
tomorrow. This book links scholarly informa- 
tion with enjoyment. 


Lookinc AT Pictures. By Kenneth Clark. 199 
pp-s 75 half-tone illustrations, 6 details in colour. 
London, England: John Murray. $7.50. 

A reprinting of Sir Kenneth Clark’s articles on 
great pictures in the Sunday Times. The articles 
have been expanded, and one added, and they 
arenow published with over eighty illustrations. 


PAINTING IN THE CHINESE MANNER. By Shu-chi 
Chang. Translated by Helen F. Chang. 79 pp., 42 
black and white illustrations and 32 coloured illus- 
trations. New York: The Viking Press. $8.25. 

In this book the painter Shu-chi Chang has set 
down, simply and briefly, the basic philosophy 
that underlies not only his own work, but that 
of other artists before him. The handling of 
brushes, the selection and mixing of colours, 


LETTER DESIGN IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
by Mortimer Leach 


$12.00 


Here is acomplete reference book for anyone concerned 
with letter forms. Art directors, letterers, designers, typo- 
graphers, teachers and students — ail will find here the 
major sources of the letter forms we know today. Type, 


$6.50 


professional potter.” — Craft Horizons. Originally published 


by the American Craftsman’s Council, this book is now 
reprinted by Reinhold to meet a considerable demand 
and tc reach a larger number of enthusiasts. There are 


ninety-six photographs. 


handlettering and photo-process lettering are discussed 
each in terms of its aesthetic value and application in the 
graphic arts. Examples of the work of the finest men are 
included along with their own analyses of the problems 
and solutions. Space advertising, outdoor displays, and 
package design are dealt with in separate chapters, and 
generous illustrations appear throughout. 
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UPSTAIRS .Sectoters, oa 


and the use of established techniques for paint- 
ing landscapes, still lifes, flowers, and birds in 
the Chinese manner are all described. 


LanpscaPInG Drawinc. By Geoffrey Hutch- 
ings. 134 pp., 100 halftone and line illustrations. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd. $6.00. 

A serious and clearly written attempt to in- 
struct in making readable portraits of scenery 
in pencil and ink. Illustrated by the author and 
by artists such as Lear and Ruskin. The book 
should have a special appeal to geographers 
and all who aspire to landscape drawing. 


GorDon GRANT SKETCHBOOK. Introduction by 
Norman Kent. 80 pp., 200 drawings from personal 
sketches. New York: Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc. $4.50. 

Of equal interest to art students and lovers of 
the sea and ships, these sketches range in sub- 
ject from harbour scenes, figures, and ships of 
all kinds, sketched in the colourful coastal towns 
of both Europe and America, to fine details of 
sailing ships and local costume. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


We regret that permission to reprint the article 
Art Means Business which appeared on pages 346 
to 349 in our last issue was not acknowledged. 
Originally the article appeared in The MacLaren 
Advertiser, published by the MacLaren Advertis- 
ing Company, Limited, Toronto. 

The Painting The Crane, Barbados, byJohnLyman, 
reproduced on page 374 of our last issue is in the 
collection of Mr Guy Drummond, Montreal. 
Photo was by the Dominion Gallery, Montreal. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


STUDENTS’ OILS & WATER COLORS 
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SHIVA OIL COLORS 


TEMPERA & CASEIN COLORS 
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Dear Sir, 

Itis not customary for a criticized author to re- 
view an objectionable review, even if the re- 
viewer's attitude toward the author is negative 
onall counts. A reviewer’s bias is his privilege, 
and, if he goes so far as to impugn the author’s 
integrity, this too may be forgiven. However, 
if the reviewer shows a profound unfamiliarity 
with certain pertinent facts, it is only fair to 
have the validity of his assertions publicly 
discussed. 

The reviewer of my book The Art and Tech- 
nique of Landscape Painting states: “All they can 
say is that these painters used a drying oil plus 
some unknown factorstill referred toasfactorx.’ 
I visited the Institute in Brussels and had lengthy 
discussions with its famed director, Dr Core- 
mans. I also studied the micro-chemical tests 
made in his laboratory of samples taken from 
Van Eyck’s Adoration of the Lamb and had some 
correspondence with him. In his letter addressed 
tome and dated September 17th, 1952, Dr 
Coremans writes: “You certainly remember 
theconversation we had on the possible medium 
used by the fifteenth century Flemish masters. 
Iam sure that the basis is a siccative oil and I 

still believe that the additional substance which 
we have determined microchemically has 





ART FORUM 


characteristics similar to some soft or hard nat- 
ural resins.’ I would go even further than J.D.c. 
and say that no one could ever speak with au- 
thority on matters of paint technology without 
familiarity with the works of the most impor- 
tant nineteenth century researchers: Sir Charles 
L. Eastlake, Sir Arthur H. Church, the recently 
deceased A. P. Laurie of the Royal Academy of 
Art in London, and, of course, the twelfth cen- 
tury writer Theophilus Presbyter, all of whom 
referred to hard resin as being a part of the early 
masters’ media. Moreover, mention should be 
made of the contemporary experts of world 
renown: Mr Helmut Ruhemann, Consulting 
Restorer, National Gallery, London, formerly 
Lecturer in Charge, Courtault Institute, 
London; Mr Rutherford J. Gettens, formerly 
of the Fogg Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mr Sheldon Keck of the 
Brooklyn Museum, N.Y., all of whom have 
written tome... 

Yours truly, 

FREDERIC TAUBES 


Mr Gilmore Replies 

I do not impugn Frederic Taubes. His contribu- 
tion to art is for the record. I do impugn any 
teacher who uses a teaching situation for the 
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overt advertisement of a manufactured prod- 
uct, particularly one in which he or she has a 
vested interest. By any pedagogic standard I 
would say that this is unethical and not consist- 
ent with the standards of what I deem to be a 
noble and honourable profession. 

Mr Taubes quotes three acknowledged experts. 
A careful reading of their comments does not 
add up to any refutation of the point I was 
making. In his book Mr Taubes said, ‘the prep- 
arations formulated by myself and manu- 
factured under my name approximate the 
properties found in the media of the early 
Flemish masters, which fact was not long ago 
substantiated upon the occasion of a micro- 
analytic examination of Van Eyck’s paintings.’ 
I felt that this was a misleading statement. In 
support of my contention I would direct Mr 
Taubes’ attention to The Journal of the Inter- 
national Institute for the Conservation of Museum 
Objects, Volume I, Number 1, and an article by 
P. Coremans, R. S. Gettens, and J. Thissen en- 
titled La Technique des primitifs Flamand. On 
page 17 these authors say, under the heading 
Liants. *. .. Le liant des glacis présente une 
variante intéressante: if fut identifié comme 
étant ‘A base d’huile siccative + x.’ Again, on 
page 23, one can read ‘a base d’huile siccative, 
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que ce liant soit seul oi: en mélange avec un 
autre (x), résine par exemple.’ In other words 
the medium may be on its own or mixed with 
an unknown factor x. That I may not be ac- 
cused of quoting out of context, I should say 
that, in the article as a whole, the authors em- 
phasize the numerous difficulties encountered 
in research of this kind as there is a lack of his- 
torical documents. In spite of modern scientific 
techniques, it is not yet possible to identify cer- 
tain specific organic binding media in small 
specimens of paint. The problem is difficult 
above all, when binding media are present in 
complicated mixtures. 

If this is not conclusive enough, Paul Coremans 
again refers to factor x in his book L’agneau 
mystique au laboratoire. Examen et Traitement 
(Antwerp 1953), where on page 23 he again 
uses the expression ‘a base d’huile siccative + x.’ 
He adds: “Nous ne pouvons préciser avec une 
certitude suffisante, la nature exacte de la sub- 
stance “x” ajoutée a ’huile siccative.’ Dr Core- 
mans says that factor x is similar to certain res- 
ins, and indeed may even be a completely solu- 
ble substance homogenous with the medium. 
This overwhelming evidence of uncertainty 
and very proper caution on the part of Dr 
Coremans, the world’s leading expert on the 
matter, can in no way be construed as an en- 
dorsement of any contemporary additive other 
than as mere guesswork. I did not feel that Mr 
Taubes’ book, aimed at students, made it clear 
that he was only guessing at the content of an 
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unknown. This was the second major point of 
my review. 


Dear Sir, 

Raoul Guy Rockwell, alias R. Rogers, true 
name Guy Muldavin, should be of interest to 
all antique dealers, art museums and to your 
various members or patrons. His physical de- 
scription is: white male, 6’2'/,”, 190 to 220 
lbs., brown eyes, dark brown hair, slightly 
graying (widow’s peak hairline is consistent 
over long period), cleft chin, broad shouldered, 
big chested. Has worn a mustache (bushy) most 
of adult life. Born 1924. His characteristics are: 
dresses unconventional attires. Acts in manner 
of socialite and art expert. Associates with 
homos and beatniks. 

In addition to the specific crimes for which the 
subject is wanted, we feel he is very apt to 
victimize antique dealers or their patrons. Past 
reports of larceny, bunco and chicanery which 
did not result in criminal complaints are in our 
Possession. 

It is our desire to protect you and others in the 
antique and art business. We will also appreci- 
ate any information which may come to your 
attention. To affect this purpose, we request 
you to disseminate the data in our bulletin to 
the best of your ability. 

Yours truly, 

H. ). LAWRENCE, Chief of Police, 

Seattle 





of Canadian Art was published in October 1943. We take 
this opportunity, at the beginning of 1961, to thank them 
and, in fact, all our subscribers for their continued support 
and helpful advice and to wish them wellinthe coming year. 
We hope no one will think we are diminishing our good 
wishes if we also take this opportunity of making a wish 
ourselves. In 1961 we wish that every subscriber would try 
to enlist another. This would give an enormous boost to 
our circulation (and thereby ensure the continued health 
of the magazine) and also to the work of the Society for 
Art Publications whose aims are to encourage an apprecia- 


tion of art across Canada. Won't you help? 


Dear Sir, 

May I refer to the fascinating Art Forum |: «ters 
in your September issue. I want to express ‘ny 
sympathies with the gallery owner, the cri ic, 
and the artists who signed the first letter. E \i- 
tions of Canadian Art that are not devoted 
exclusively to the fine arts may establish a 
cedent that could spread to American art 
publications. If such a catastrophe took pla: ea 
great many of our artists would be at a loss for 
ideas and the whole future of art in Canad. 
would be effected. Is Canadian Art willing 
assume that responsibility 2 

By the way, how many of the signers of that 
letter support your work by subscribing: 
Your promised issue next September with its 
survey of the market and the private galleries 
should be enriched by clearly outlining the re- 
lationships between professional art critics and 
dealer galleries. Is it true that some critics are 
entrepreneurs on the side, and can we really be- 
lieve that one of our critics was simultaneously 
the manager of a commercial gallery: 

Yours truly, 

ALAN COLLIER, Toronto 
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Tom Thompson, the Canadian painter, is the 
subject of a new biography currently being 
written by James P. Rad. Persons in possession 
of letters, documents or other vital information 
relating to Thompson are earnestly requested 
to get in touch with the author at R.R. 4, 
Perth, Ontario. 


BEST ¥ WISHES 


We have an almost inordinate interest in our subscribers 


| —many of whom have been with us since Volume | No. 1 


FOR ¥ 1961 
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